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LIFE AND ADVENtURES 

OP 

PAUL PLAINTIVE, Esq. 

ifc. 6fc. 

CHAPTER I. 

Death often comes unexpected and generally 
unasked-^A slow^ sudden death dreadful, 
( Yo u N G. ) •• The power of imugindtion exercised 
upon a pair of breeches— A country apothe^ 
cary. 

\^HAT is there in life more uncertain 
than life? Nothing, say the philoso- 
phers and moralists of every age. *' All^ 
men/* observes Young, " thinji all meii 
mortal but themselves/* and Cowley, 
with some quaintness, calls life, the 
** younger brother of nothing/* But it 
were endless to shew in what contempt 
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2 , LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP 

this breathing machine has been held by 
the sages of .all n9.tions ; they have anti- 
cipated whatever can be said, and have 
left nothing for me to add. Let me, 
therefore, be silent, which will shew 
hat I have, at least, discretion if not in- 
vention. 

Yet, I cannot help xigain asking, what 
is there in life more uncertain than life ? 
Ezekiel, who had invited Caleb and his 
uncle to dinner ; and Dorothea, who had 
dragged into day-light the hidden trea- 
sures of the house, to grace the occasion, 
expected not that the morning sun would 
dawn upon the disappointment of the 
one and the death of the other. Little 
did they think that the grim king of 
terrors, in his devastating course through 
this planet, would so soon visit their 
bumble dwelling ; nor were they 
pi:epared for the summons. In the mo- 
ment of approaching felicity we shrink 
from that call to eternity, which even 
the wretched wish not for ip the bit- 
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terest consciousness of their state, and 
which the happy dread as the solemn 
knell which tolls them to the oblivion of 
past and of future happiness. . 

But Ezekiel had no friendly hint, no 
gentle warning, no kind admonition ; 
he went to bed as other men go to bed, 
intending to get up the next morning ; 
and, as it was generally Dorothea's office 
to rouse him from his slumbers at the 
appointed time, she no sooner perceived 
that time to have arrived by the watch, 
than she gave him the accustomed pre- 
liminary jogjWith " my dear, it is time to 
be up." This done, she lay, .between 
sleeping and waking for about ten mi- 
nutes longer, but not finding that Eze- 
kiel moved either leg or hand, she shook 
him a little harder, and bawled a little 
louder th^t it was time to be up : her 
husband was still motionless, and she 
still persevered in pushing and jogging. 
At length, she began to think that there 
must be something more than she was 

8 2 
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aware of in this insensibility of Ezekiel: 
so springing up in bed she looked in his 
face, and saw certain characters marked 
upon his countenance which were un- 
usual: she felt his cheeks, they were 
cold: she thrust her 'hands under the 
bed-clothes, and felt his feet, which 
were also cold, and then, like dame 
Quickly, she felt to his kneei?; and so 
upward and upward, and all was as cold 
as any stonev 

When she discovered this she uttered 
a loud scream, sprung out of bed, and 
called lustily for Sukey, who im-r 
mediately attended the summons, and 
hearing the doleful tidings, soon joined 
her cries to those of her mistress, which 
union of dolorous sounds real?hed the 
Bars of Paul, who* rushed to the cham- 
ber, and stood confounded with grief 
when he heard his mother exclaim,"your 
fetjier is deadi*' Our affectionate hero 
immediately threw himself on his knees 
hy the bed-side, and seizing his father's 
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fiand covered it with his tears and kisses; 
sometimes looking wistfully in his face, 
sometimes calling him by name, and 
sometimes declaring that he was not 
dead. Dorothea was still more affected 
by this sorrow of her son ; she leaned 
over him, joining her tears with his ; and 
these lamentations berng audible in the 
shop, Scroggins and Bob hastened to the 
spot to learn the cause of so much wail- 
ing. When they entered the room they 
were not less astonished than the rest, 
and Scroggins was no less afflicted ; but 
Bob, who had not even yet forgot the 
ambitious hopes he once cherished of 
making his mistress Mrs. Linkstink, 
looked now on the body of his breath* 
less master without any other Bmotion 
than that of a sullen and gloomy joy, 
which filled his mind as he obscurely 
anticipated what might be the conse- 
quence of this mishap with regard to 
himself. 
Dorothea was so overwhelmed with 
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sorrow and consternation, that she did 
not perceive her own plight at the mo- 
ment wheii Bob and Scro^ins entered, 
for she had nothing on her but her shift; 
and in the front of that she had torn a 
large hole, in her hurry to get out of bed 
when she discovered that poor Ezekiel 
was a corpse. Bob, who had his wits 
more about him than any other person 
in the room, could not avoid gazing at 
the various displays of person which it 
was impossible Dorothea could help 
making, as often as she moved about, or 
even when she stood still ; and it is very 
probable that he m^ight have enjoyed 
these views still longer, if his eagerness 
to possess them had not defeated itself, 
for when his mistress bade him fetch a 
doctor, he was motionless, and looking 
at him to enforce her command with a 
peremptory glance, she perceived that 
his eyes were fixed upon herself, which 
led her to make such an examination of 
lier person as ended in no small confu- 
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sion, and an exclamation of, " Heaven 
preserve me ! I'm naked : get out of the 
room,you impudent fellows :'* at whicK 
Scroggiris fled hastily, and Bob slowly, 
still looking behind, a$ Orpheus did 
upon Eurydice, and finding the door, as 
Ophelia describes Hamlet to have found 

it, 

'* without his eyes ; 
For out o* doors he went without their helps, 
And^ to the last, bended their light on her.*' 

When the room was thus cleared of 
intruders, Dorothea fell' again to weep- 
ing, while Sukey, whose first gush of 
tears was all she could spare oji this oc- 
casion, assisted her mistress to dress, 
and, during the operation, enforced every 
topic of comfort which her brain could 
devise. She possessed all that common- 
place consolation which is so usually 
bestowed at such times as these: she 
begged of Dorothea not to fret: it 
was^ God's will : all was for the best : 
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Jier husband was gone to a happier 
place : crying would not bring him back 
again : all his troubles were over : God^s 
will be done : and it was our duty to 
bear whatever he chose to send. All 
these things were very true, but Doro* 
thea could not feel their force : she had 
lost her husband, and that loss she could 
not but bewail. Not, indeed, that she 
cherished for him any exuberant or 
powerful affection ; but then, there was 
the habit of the thing : and besides it 
was but decent to^ cry : all good wives 
do as much at first, whatever they do 
afterwards. Tears stand upon the thres- 
hold of a woman's. eyes, like dew-drops 
upon an aspen leaf, to be shook off by the 
lightest breath of accident. Dorothea's 
flowed copiously, and were accompanied 
also with those clamorous' expres- 
sions of sorrow which have a strong 
tendency to render sorrow ludicrous. 

Grief loves to provide itself with ali-? 
ment.; and in its wildest excess any 
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thing will serve. Cifcumstaiices and 
objects which, in moments of content 
and happiness are viewed with indif« 
ference and remembered without emo- 
tion, no sooner become connected, in 
our imaginations, with, persons who are 
absent or dead, than they swell into 
magnitut|e, and call forth the most en« 
dearing feelings of affection, regret, 
pity, , ©r other sympathies of our 
nature. Shakespeare, who ^ell knew 
the human heart, ha^ finely touched 
upon this quality in the foUo^ving pa- 
thetic speech of Constance aftei; the loss 
of her Arthur : 

<< Grief fills the room up x>f my absent child. 
Lies in his bed^ t^^s up and down with mei 
Puts on his pretty looki, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stiifi& out his Tacant garments with his form :*' 

4 

And, as every mode of illustrating thi^ 
writer has been employee^ by his nume* 
rous and zealous commentators, J may 

B 5 
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be permitted to bear my testimony to- 
that keen and intuitive perception of 
nature which he possessed on all occa- 
sions, and to enforce the beauty of the 
above passages, by informing the reader 
that the natural ebullition of Dorothea's 
grief was strikingly similar to* that of 
Constance. When Sukey handed her 
garters to her, the sight of them drew 
forth fresh effusions of woe, while she 
observed that her poor dear husband 
bought them for her as a new yearns 
gift ; but now, heM never buy her any 
thing more ; and when she put on her 
gown she heaved a profound sigh, upon 
the wings of which, « sailed forth the 
confession that it. was Ezekiel's favo- 
rite, but he would never admire her in 
it again. The next thing which excited 
these tender emotions in her mind was 
her defunct husband^s breeches, wHTfch 
lay on one corner of the bed, and which 
she now held up by the knee-string, and 
filled them out in imagination. When 
9 
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%he had indulged her sorrow some time, 
she extracted the money that was ia 
their pockets, and looking at Ezekiel, 
whose lifeless visage peeped above the 
bed-clothes, she forgot for a moment 
that he was dead, and huddled the 
shillings and sixpences into her owii 
pocket, even as she had been sometimes 
wont to do while he slept ; and if he 
afterwards exclaimed against his loss, 
she abused him for a drunkard, and told 
him he bad spent it over night at the 
ale-house. 

From this momentary forgetfulness, 
however, she was soon roused by the . 
entrance of ScrogginSjwith Mr.Apozem, 
the apothecary of the village, who, hav- 
ing examined the body of Ezekiel, ad- 
dressed himself to Mrs. Plaintive with 
much deliberate solemnity as follows : 
. " This poor man. Madam, has died in 
consequence of an attack of the sangui- 
neous or serous apoplexy. Whether it . 
be the sanguineous, or whether it be the _ 
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serous, it were impossible to say, with- 
out dissecting the briain ; by which 
means it could be ascertained whether 
it arose from a rupture of the blood ves- 
sels of the brain or its membranes ; or 
whether from an effusion of serum in the 
cavities of the brain. 1 have no doubt, 
however, Madam, that had timely as- 
sistance been given, your husband would 
have been saved : but you were proba- 
bly sleeping when he was dying, and so 
it was/' 

At this direct charge of neglect, im- 
plying that Ezekiel would not have 
died had she been wakeful, Dorothea 
broke out iiito fresh lamentations, wring- 
ing her hands and beating her breasts 
like a maniac, and accusing herself as 
her husband's murderer ; but Mr. Apo- 
zem endeavoured to soothe the violence 
of her affliction by observing, *' that it 
was far from certain that any human aid 
would have been of avail: for," con- 
tinued he, " where the blood is extra- 
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vasated from th^ ventricles of the brain, 
sudden death may unavoidably foll6w ; 
and it appears to me that the immediate 
cause of Mr. Plaintive's has been the 
negligent manner in which he probably 
slept ; you see, ' Madam, that he has a 
large' head, a short neck, and a corpu- 
lent habit, besides which he led an in- , 
dolent life-^^ '' 

" You're a foul-mouthed man to say 
so,'* blubbered forth Dorothea at this : 
*' there was not a more industrious, 
. hard-working man living than my poor 
husband, God rest his soul: indolent 
life indeed ! he was never off his shop- 
board from sun-rise to sun -set, except 
at his meals, and now to be called indo« 
lent, quotha.^ 

" My dear Madam," rejoined Mr. 
Apozem, without relaxing a single 
muscle of his face, and still holding anr 
amber-headed cane beneath his nose: 
•' by indolent I do not mean laziness : 
your husband^ was a tailor, and the 
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craft of a tailor necessarily requires in- 
activity, and a sedentary mode of em* 
ployment : it was to this that I alluded 
when I said Mr. Plaintive led an indo- 
lent life ; and, Madam, such a life added 
to such a make, had a natural tendency 
to produce apoplexy, which, to all ap- 
pearance, has been occai^oned in the 
present instance by your husband's 
head slipping off his pillow, whereby 
the muscles which should support the 
head, losing their potency, the head 
falls, and the blood-vessels in the neck 
being thereby compressed, what is the 
consequence ?'* 

" I don't know,*' said Dorothea 
sobbing. 

*' I dare say not, Madam," said Mr. 
Apozem ; " but I will tell you : the 
blood vessels, as I said before, in the 
neck, being thereby compressed, the 
return of the blood from the head is in-, 
terrupted, and as an overcharged musket, 
bursts, so do the overcharged blood- ves- • 
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"sels sustain a rupture ; and thus it was, 
I have not the smallest doubt, that Mr. 
Plaintive died so suddenly. That he is 
dead there can be no question ; and 
being dead what can I do ? It would be 
of no use to send him in medicines, as 
many doctors would do : but yet, as I 
cannot live without selling medicines, 
and as I have been called from my bed . 
at an early hour, I hope you will not 
think it unreasonable if I send a draught, 
two mixtures, and a clyster, which will . 
amount to six shillings and a sixpence, 
a small sum, to be sure, but I shall feel 
myself amply compensated with it. As 
to the medicines, of course you will not 

attempt to give them to your husband, 

• 

but they shall be perfectly innocent, so 
that your son, or your servant, or your- 
self, or that young man there," point- 
ing to Scroggins,"may safely take them/* 
Scroggins, when he heard this, stole 
out of the room, with a face as wry as if 
he had already swallowed some of his 
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potions ; while Dorothea, telling him 
that he need not trouble himself to send 
any of them, presented him with seven 
shillings for his trouble, which when 
Mr. Apozem received, he bowed almost 
to the ground, and with the sapie so- 
lemn, unmoved countenance he stalked 
away. '-^ 

When he was gone, Paul, who had 
never quitted the bed-side, nor his 
father's hand, now arose, and approach- 

ing his mother threw himself into her 

if 

arms, and gave free course to his tears. 
It was in vain she strove to soothe him 
by caresses and consoling words : he 
could think of nothing but his loss, and 
he called incessantly upon the name of 
his father : at length, after a pause, and 
looking piteously in the face of Doro- 
thea, he exclaimed, " Mother, I am an 
orphan : you are a widow ; God is my 
father and thine : but I will be a son to 
you while I live : yes, mother, indeed I 
will !'' This tender expression ,of filial 
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affection could not but produce a strong 
emotion in .the mind of Dorothea ; and- 
while she pressed Paul to. her bosom, 
they both mingled their tears together, 
which now flowed faster than ever.. 
How long they might have remained itt> 
this interesting situation it is impossible> 
to say ; but at this instant two female 
neighbours, whom the news of Ezekiel's 
sudden death had reached, entered the 
room, to administer what comfort they 
could, and to perform all those little 
offices which we so naturally expect 
from our friends when sickness or death 
falls upon any of our family. They im- 
m^ediately removed her and Paul from 
the room which contained the dead 
body, and afterwards proceeded to perform 
such ceremonies upon it as are usually 
performed previously to inhumation. 

" 111 news," says Massinger, " is 
swallow-winged," while good " walks 
upon crutches;" and so it was now; 
for Mr. Bamaby and his illustrious^ 
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nephew had scarcely sat down to break- 
fast, when one of the scholars ran breath- 
less into the parlour to inform him that 
Mr, Plaintive was dead. In a small vil- 
lage, the death of an individual is an 
event of no less importance, than the 
demise of a king is to a whole nation : 
but Mr. Bamaby was incredulous on 
this occasion : he could not believe, on 
the instant, that life was so frail ; and it 
wias not till after repeated interrogato- 
ries, to which the youth returned con- 
sistent and unvarying answers, that he 
began to think there might be some 
truth in it. Uncertainty, however, is a 
painful state ; so he put on his hat, and 
put off his gown, and walked over to 
Ezekiel's house, where the whole was 
confirmed, to his utter consternation and 
to his great regret. He did not remain, 
however, to increase the number of com- 
forters, but hastened back to his ne- 
phew with the melancholy tidings, who 
heard them with some emotion, and 
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being in a somewhat pensive mood he 
moralized upon the event with a great 
deal of eloquence, but the particular 
manner I never could ascertain, I have' 
heard, indeed, that he dwelt with much 
pathos upon the dinner which he had 
missed. 

The various thoughts which crowded 
upon the mind of Paul, after the first 
paroxysm of his grief had subsided, can- 
not . be detailed, for they were nume- 
rous, obscure, and transitory. ^ Some- 
times ' he bewailed his loss ; and at 
others he tried to persuade himself that 
death was the inevitable lot of man, and 
that his father's might prove, eventually, 
of no small import to himself: he could 
not, indeed, help feeling that oiie for- 
midable barrier was removed which 
stood in his way towards greatness. 
Ezekiel's pertinacious rejection of all 
ideas which connected themselves with 
his son's literary progress had often 
weighed heavily upon his mind: and 
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though his teftder and ajSectionite heart 
was far from rejoicing that this obstacle 
was thus removed, stilt the consciousness ' 
that it wa^ so;. would sometimes obtrude 
itself. Nor was he without other reflec- 
tions, such as the pecuniary situation in 
which his mother might find herself, and 
the power she might have to accomplish 
his views, so far removed from the 
metropolis, the centre of exertion, pa- 
tronage, and remuneration. But he 
committed to time, that midwife of 
events, all his hopes, and all his fears, 
resolving, in the interim, to pursue ' 
his own scheme of study, without 
which he knew that nothing could be 
attained. 
. Meanwhile, preparations were made for 
the funeral of Ezekiel. All that display 
of finery which the innocent vanity of 
Dorothea had prepared,- was laid aside, 
to be supplied by suits, of Bolemn black ; 
in which sable garb, Paul, his mother, 
Sukey, Bob, and Scroggins appeared on 
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the <Jay of intermenU . A namerous train 
of villagers followed the body to the 
grave, where it 'was deposited with 
rustic simplicity, and where it how rots 
as majestically as the carcase of any 
hero, monarch, or philosopher, whose 
resting-place the traveller still visits 
with adoration or abhorrence, with 
reverence or with pity. It being re- 
solved that a wooden memorial should 

be erected over his ashes, 'to mark where 

• « 

they lay, to tell his name, his age, and 
death, Paul begged that an epitaph 
might be, bestowed on him, to which his 
mother assenting, he propostsd, being 
fresh from the perusal of the Vicar 
of Wakefield^ the following line of 
Pope : 

^* An honest' inan*8 the noblest work of God." 

This was accordingly* executed to 
his wish, and as the grave of Ezekiel 
fronts the principal entrance to the 
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church-yard, not a Sunday passes, but 
this emphatic monostich is read by 
the young, the old, the thoughtless, and 
the grave. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The progress of my hero in knowIedge-^An 
erudite author compared to a fiddler — Paul 
writes poetry.^ Caleb departs for London — '^' 
A strange adventure on the road— The inso* 
lence of office^ and the affecting story of a 
gipsey youth. 

In due process of time widow Plain- 
tive began to smile in her weeds, and 
permitted to her eye a roguish twinkle, 
which, considering she was but forty, 
will be held as very allowable, especially 
as she was mistress of a snug house, and 
carried on, by means of her foremen, 
Bob and Scroggins, a tolerable lousiness. 
She soon, indeed, began to have suitors, 
the novelty of which was so pleasing to 
her that she discouraged none, but per- 
mitted them all to say what they liked, 
and to foster whatever hopes they pre- 
ferred ; nay, among the number of her 
admirers was Mr,. Barnaby himself, who 
ordered a new tie-wig from. London, 
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that he might appear before her with 
every possible personal attraction, to 
* which an entire suit of bottle green 
powerfully contributed. He was very 
assiduous in his visits and attentions, 
and it was the general opinion of the 
village that Dorothea could not hold out 
long* against his attacks. Bob,- who 
also aspired to her hand, looked with an 
evil eye upon the amorous courtesies 
of the pedagogue, as well as of his 
other competitors, but still he felt 
that consciousness of superiority arising 
from constant intercourse with his be* 
" loved, that he scarcely admitted the sug* 
gestions of doubt. He had not, indeed, 
declared his passion in form yet : but he 
had employed all the silent artillery of 
love, such as looking languishingly 
out of the corner of his eye, (for the 
reader will remember he had but 
one) sighing whenever Dorothea appear- 
ed, performing her commands with in* 
stantaneous celerity, sometimes calling 



Bob by the name of Dorothea, and sun«- 
dry other tokens of an amorous state ;> 
nor did he content himself with such un*-* 
certain attacks only : he retained also the • 
useful . services of Sukey, who^ in con^^ 
sideration of two or three new ribbands^ 
now and then an occasional sixpence, 
sometimes a glass of something com-* - 
fortable, and of such other arguments as' 
Bob could employ for her conviction^, 
undertook to speak of him advantageous- 
ly to her mistress, and to promote hisr 
suit by all-the means in her power. Bothr 
she and Bob well understood the nature- 
of human opinion, and how tnuch it is 
influenced by the notions of others : and 
though Dorothea might entertain but 
discouraging thoughts of Bob at first, yetf 
when she heard him constantly extolled 
by Sukey, she might, at least it was very 
probable she ipight, begin at last to fhink> 
favourably of him' herself. At all evenfcf 
Sukey was not disinterested in theaffeii?> 
for among the admirers of Mrs, Plaintive 

YOL. II. c 
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was a shoe-m^ker, who hsKl once paid his 
addresses to herself, and whom she did 
not even yet despair of marrying : so that 
to prevent his union with her mistress 
she would rather see her Mrs« Linkstink 
or Mrs* any body: Such and so compIi-> 
cated are the motives of human action : 
even among those of the rustic Sukey,we 
find new ribbands, sixpences, gin, and 
jealousy. 

During the period in which these 
manoeuvres were taking place, Paul was 
indefatigable in reading, to which Doro- 
thea granted him every facility in her 
power. Young and without a guide, 
it may be supposed that his studies were 
not always judiciously directed: he 
pursu^ no plan ; the inclination of the 
moment was his only impulse; all was to 
him equally new, and while such is the 
casethere canbebut little motive to choice. 
He read however with considerable ardor. 
Oaie book generally suggested another : 
he found in one some* reference^ some 



\ 
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illusion, or some recpmiipteiidatipp ^ 
another, which ted him to procure it if 
he could; but in this he was not always 
successful, for the library tp which he 
$ubscribedr contaiiP^ed only the most 
popular authors* Poetry an4 miscel- 
laneous reading were his chief delight* 
From poetry he drew unexhausted plea- 
sure, for to him all was pleasure. With- 
out that exercise of the judgment, and 
that refinement of the taste by which we 
are rendered fastidious, his pleasures re- 
sembled those cheap delights of the vul- 
gar from which more delicate appetites 
would turn away with loathing. Un- 
acquainted with the rules of criticism, he 
applied none to what he read : unskilled 
in the science of rhetoric, none of its 
abuses could offend him ; mixed meta- 
phors,similesunlike,exaggerated imagery, 
superfluous epithets, unity of action, of 
time,and of place violated,afidall the other 
defects which it is the husiness of a critic 
to find out, and which, when they occur^ 

c 2 
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sensibly diminish our pleasures, were, as 
yet, without es:istence to Paul. No 
growing disgust crept slowly over his 
mind, as he met with passages unskilfully 
wrought up : no unlucky blunder made 
him throw a book down never to resume 
it ; ho detection of plagiarism robbed 
him of his pleasure in reading a fine part 
of any author ; nor did any anxiety to 
exhibit his own perspicacity render him 
more attentive to discover faults than to 
relish beauties. 

Yet who might not envy this unalloyed 
felicity ? I doubt whether the satisfaction 
of our pride which is obtained by a rigor- 
ous and sometimes an excessive exercise 
of our judgment, produces so much con* 
tent and so much happiness as this care- 
Jess, this thougl^^tless gratification ; for 
there is in that very exercise, a strong 
.mixture of fear lest our sagacity should 
be over-reached* A man no sooner sets 
himself up for a wit than he is encom- 
Ipassed with endlei^s anxieties : he tries 
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to exalt his own understanding, that it 
may be reverenced by others ; he endea- 
vours to form his opinions deliberately 
and accurately, that they may be sought 
for and believed : and he avoids falling 
into the common track of judgment, be- 
cause novelty is often confounded with 
merit He does not read for himself, 
but for the world; he does not read to 
be amused, but to instruct ; he is the 
slave of those who seldom read or think, 
and yet of his slavery he is proud. If his 
opinion be asked, he gives it with cau- 
tion, because it will be remembered : it 
will be opposed to that of other wits, 
and sj^metimes may be ridiculed and 
sometimes neglected ; yet, when inter- 
rogated, some opinion he must give, or 
be censured as dull, or despised as ma- 
lignant. /jTo be prepared, therefore, with 
opinipns, (as a fiddler is with country 
dancea and tunes,) on whatever subject 
may probably be proposed to him, is his 
office, and for this. he must re^d and think: 




i\s reading is no longer to be compared 
\irith thegayand cheerful occupation of hi* 
youth, when it was the medium of de- 
light, and its object began and ended 
i>Hth himself. Nay, he must re-^erus* 
that which he bias already perused : for 
tlilftffe are few books which we read ia 
early life, which should not be gone over 
k^Bin at a more mature age. In youth we 
generally read for amusement ; at a cer» 
tdin |>eriod of youth, itideed, it must be 
fdr amusement, though instruction may 
endue. We believe easily, because wfe 
have not a sufficieiidy of general knovr- 
ledge by which to ascertain ll^ accctiraiy 
of iactd knd reaSonibgis : wle hiaVfc *M> 
standard by tfrhich to te^liihaW thith. 
the ktiot^ltelige which n^e gbih, Ihetk- 
fotfe, i% nfecte^14a«iy t)f i tiilbittttb ttfttiii*. 
I betie^fe ho miatt evfet ytt i^d the ^tatnk 
btobl at fift^^ '*n6 thmy but with V^ 
difiefeht i dapttteibna t mi \:f^ \Htt> shbdM 
ffetttttuft t6 gitfe Mi bpintoft t>jf h Wbtk 
t<riiit;h ire hjrtt J^fetttsfed ill ttidSe nearly 



» 

years without having inspected it since, 
would certainly give an erroneous, and 
probably a futile one. 

But all these difficulties were as yet 
unknown to my hero. Nothing could 
exceed the pure and simple enthusiasm 
with which he enjoyed the writings of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Dryden, 
Akenside, Thomson, Gray, and Gold- 
smith. Po][)e, however, was his favourite, 
as he will alwaySxbe of a young reader. 
The tuneful harmony of his verse is 
highly captivating to a mind unpossessed 
of vigour enough to relish the manly and 
ttiajestic march of Dry den's muse. Over 
the pages of the Twickenham bard he 
dwelt with unabated fondness, and soom 
mi^ himilelf familiar with his most feli<» 
eitom passages. His ehief attention waSS( 
t^estowed upon the epistle of Eloisay the 
Rape tf the Laekj the Pastotab^ the taleis 
of January and May, and the fVife ef 
Bath^ and some parts of the Mssay oAi 
Man. Th« satirical productions of Pope 
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rciquired more knowledge of literature 
than he possessed to be able to relish 
them ; but the volumes which contained 
the.ather piec^ were the companions of 
his solitary walks, in which he oftj^n 
indulged^ and during which he would . 
frequently repeat, with all the enthur 
siasm of a youthful mind, those passages 
that ha^d made the greatest impres&iqn on 
his fancy. Of prose writers, that he was 
able to get at^ Johnson, was his favourite : 
the library to which he aubsqribed had 
a few odd volumes of his works, and 
Paul was deUghted with the s9noroua^ 
inarch of his prose. These were the 
boundaries of bis excursions into the 
regions of knowledge^ but these -werQ 
sufficient to engender ^feeling of import- 
ance, very naturals tq a boyish .mind^ 
whpse only coimpetitors were tl^e lad^of 
an obscrure village, ^ijl^o^^j hpwevei^ 
»uch local causes of self-importance, there 
can be httlecloubt, be would have had 
enough of ife ,as there is ^othing which 
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tends more decidedly to nourish an 
over- weening opinion of ourselves, than 
a little knowledge ; for the power which 
it sometimes gives of instructing older 
heads than our own will generally excite 
vanity. But the scanty reading of Paul 
not only led him to make advantageous 
comparisons of himself, it awakened also 
in his mind an impulse, which continued 
ever afterwards . From ad miring authors 
he longed to become an author; and 
many sheets of paper were consequently 
blotted and disfigured. With half a 
crown -which one .of his mother's cus- 
tomers gave him, he bought a small ink- 
stand, a few pens, and some paper, and 
these he kept in his bed-room, where he 
would sometimes sit for hours together, 
hammering out rhymes with great labour 
and perseverance, to read them after- 
wards to Scroggins as he sat stitching on 
the shop-board, who never failed to 
express a fervid aiid sincere admiration 
of his genius. Nay, so great was his 

c 5 
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desirte 6f faifte, that having written a 
feoiig upon sotfte popular occasibrt, tvhich 
Sciroggins learned and sting, he took the 
ttoXible, being A good penman, to copy 
It off upon a long slip of paper, like that 
tof a halfpenny WUad, and in letters like 
^rint, tv^hich he pasted over the. nail 
where the measures hung, so that ev6ty 
^e'nSoh who came into the shop beheld 
it ; and this contributed wonderftiUy to 
diffuse the fame of his genius through 
th6 tillage. Sometimes, also, his mother 
wtfd his Aristarchus. To her he used to 
re^d his compositions in the evenings 
and She listened with astonishment to 
them* iPaul received her praises with 
much compkcfeftcy, and began to walk 
abroad with a m6re than usual strut in 

his gait. 

Meanwhile, Caleb, who had protracted 
Ihis stay at his uncle^s to ah unexpected 
^ime, now began to prepare for his de- 
parture. The period had come round 
when he could face his London friends 



with tiit>ney in hid pocket ; a very ^cm^ 
fhit^lbl^ feeling, which only tiiey CiA 
dtily Bippreciate who have sometiiMk 
hee^ without that necessary circulatit^ 
medium. During his stay with Mr. 
Bam£^y, he had had frequent interviews 
With Fa^l, whom he was fond 6( co«* 
dderingas his prot4g^: he affected td 
direct his studies, to encourage his love 
^ reading, and to patronize his tcdents. 
Pkul, whose opportunities of comparison 
were very limited, thought Mr. Inkhorn 
as great a man as could well be, and his 
youthful bosom beat with redoubled 
ardor, as often as be was commended by 
him. His modesty had prevented him 
from submitting any of his juvenile elu- 
sions to his notice, and he could receive 
praise, therefore, only for the general 
industry with which he read, and the 
general evidences of genius which his 
conversation might exhibit. Among 
other things, Caleb promised to provide 
for him in London ; though without the 
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smallest intention of doing it, when he 
|m>miaed, for he had but just power to 
provide for himself. It suited, however^ 
h\s ideas of f>atronage, to make promises, 
and it suited his condition in life to break 
them ; and with r^ard to this last pro- 
ceeding, he might have justified it by ,a 
xeference to the practice of much greater 
men. 

Mr. Bamaby, who, as I before said, 
felt an honest pride in the proficiency of 
his scholar, reverenced his nephew still 
more for this trait of philanthropy which 
now appeared in his character ; and he 
hardly knew where to bestow the greatest 
Bhare of his admiration, whether upon 
Jiis intellectual or upon his moral supe- 
riority. But, as we have usually most 
value for that in others which we have 
not ourselves, he chiefly rated his eleva- 
tion of mind, for Mr* Barnaby himself 
had apprenticed an orphan boy, who was 
now doing well aS a tradesman. Yes ; 
it wis that elevation of mind which 
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.absorbed all the adix^iration that Mr. 
Barnaby had to spare. His nephew 
never opened his lips to speak, but he 
listened with, as much veneration as 
Boswell did to those of Johnson^ and I 
doubt not, had he possessed the powers 
of a Boswell, the world would have been 
presented with a collection of all the 
remarkable sayings, opinions, &c. of his 
great kinsman, under the title of I nk- 
HORNiANA. A French writer has said, 
that no man appears a hero to his valet* 
c?^-cAam6re, meaning thereby to illustrate 
the homely maxim, that familiarity 
breeds contempt ; but the case of Mr. 
Barnaby strongly disproves the truth of 
this assertion; for though his nephew 
had now passed some months under his 
roof, and he had had hourly and daily 
opportunities of wearing off, in his pre- 
sence, every rough edge of admiration, 
yet, I will venture to say, it had increased 
rather than diminished. As a proof of 
this I will adduce one circumstance : 
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on a littte table in his bed-Mom, Caleb 
had written some occasional pieces of 
prose and poettry, and had likewise put 
tha finishing hand to his Nmksense cfSen^ 
sUfiUtif; which circumstance made so 
istrong an impregsion upon the fiincy of 
his uhde, that after his departure he had 
a brass pfeite let into the centre of this 
table, and on it were en^ven the fot* 
lo\^ing ^ords : "on this table, Wi 

IMMORTAL nephew^ CALEB INKROHN, 
WROTE SEVERAL OF HIS MATCHLESS 

l>RODuCTioNs/' The table was then 
)>ut aside from commitou and profane 
udes, and only shewn to the curious. 

At length the day arrived when Caleb 
t(ras to set off for London. Every pre- 
}>aration was macte for the occasion, and 
Paul was permitted to accompany him 
. land his master to the inn where the stages 
set- out. Dolly receivied a dollar from 
the Ltmnun gentleman^ and half a crown 
more was distributed by him among the 
scholars that they might make merry, 
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and by virttie of IheSe ddifiatiotis iDeiqnit- 
ed the house with honort that « modern 
patriot might envy. As th^y journied 
al6ng, Caleb could not help seepetly 
comparing hfe presetit progress With the 
one which he h^d recently made in the 
company 6£the t^<> baili^Ts, ahd the re- 
collection of the san^e event wad excited 
in Mr. Bamaby's mind by the recurrence 
of particular objects in their way. " Here 
it was/'he would say to him8elf,"thatwe 
stopped to make water, and here the fat 
bailiff slipped off the pathway mid-leg 
itrto a ditch of stagnant water : here we 
all halted to rest ourselves, and here my 
ilephew began to abuse his followers.'* 
It was thus that finger-posts, cross- ways 
tod ditches called up this association- of 
ideas; but as they related to an adventure 
tiot very pleasing to -recollect, both par- 
ties very prudently kept their thoughts 
to themselves. 

When they had arrived within two 
miles of their destination, they perceived 
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before them a great concourse of people 
moving tumultuously along. Their 
curiosity was naturally excited by this 
object, and they hastened forwards to 
ascertain the cause of what they saw* 
They soon overtook the crowd, and en- . 
quiring of the first one they came up to, 
what was the matter, they were answeried 
that a thief had been apprehended, and 
was conveying to the town (whi- 
ther they were going,) to be lodged in 
gaol. Paul, who had never seen a thief, 
begged that they might push forwards 
into the mob, till he could see him, 
which request was the more readily ac- 
ceded to as both Caleb and Mr. Barnaby 
had that sort of vague curiosity 
which generally impels a man to 
look at what others are crowding to see. 
Accordingly they worked their way to 
the middle of the moving conglomeration, 
where they beheld a tall, athletic, gypsey 
youth in the gripe of two constables, 
while a baker was following close behind 
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with a three-penny loaf under his arm, 
which, it seemed, the culprit had stolen. 
The appearance of the delinquent was 
such as excited attention. His make 
was muscular ; his step firm and his 
stature erect ; his countenance was 
Swarthy and over-hung with raven-black 
locks, which descended in natural curls 
down the sides of his face. His eye wis 
large, dark and piercing, full of gloomy 
purposes, and sullen desperation ; his 
upper lip was disfigured, or as some 
would think, ornamented with large 
mustaches : there was a pleasing expresr 
sion of benignity about his mouth,andhis 
teeth were regular and of exquisite white- 
ness. His dress was tattered and bespoke 
poverty : but hisi mien and gesture were 
such as commanded respect. Even Ih^ 
rude rabble who were gathered "round 
him, and who are always ready to insult 
and deride him whom the fangs of justice 
have caught, if debased by station^ 
or depressed by appearances, even 
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they looked on with silfence, nor 
were Mr. Barnaby and his nephew- 
less aflFected by. the appearance of the 
culprit, and having gazed at him for some 
time, they fell back to let the crowd pass 
on, that they might walk with less incon- 
venience. 

" There is something very singular 
and striking in his appearance,** said Mr. 
Barnaby. 

" He seems above his condition,'* an- 
swered Caleb. 

" I should like to knovi^ what they 
will do to him,** quoth P^ul. 

" Have we time,*^ inquired Caleb 
looking at his watch, ** to go with hink 
to the magistrates, ^eind hear the charge ? 
The coach does not set off till three 
o'clock and it*s now only eleven.*' 

" Then we have plenty of time,*^said 
his uncle ;"and we'll go,for really I have 
a desire to know more of him." 

" So have I," answered Caleb; ** there- 
fore we will accompany him to his exa» 
mination.** 
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This point was accordingly settled, 
and much to the satisfaction of Paul, 
who felt an eager curiosity to see him 
agaia, and perhaps a still greater curi- 
osity to see a magistrate, and to heat 

what he considered as a. trial. 

As the crowd moved slowly forwards 

various were the conjectures hazarded, 
Soldae thoiight him a spy, some said ht 
Wiad a highwayman, and some declared 
be Wai i magician. " Bui he has stolen 
ft te«f,^* s*id anothi^i: ; " and if he Was a 
ttAgteteft Kfe he&A iiot steal bread, he 
9iigiA co^jtlre itlto his pocket and walk 
*!iWty t^ith it.** " So he ftiight,"' ob- 
served a fifth ; " as I once lost a iSuCk- 
ilig pigi w^ich Bh old witch, who was 
J^aSSitig by, coftjured away.'* 

^* Ah ! ah !** ittt^rrogated an old kU 
te\* with a sly look ; " how did you 
kttbw^he Was a witch? Did you ise6 
her fly away upon a bfbomstick ?** 
•* Nt), I did'ht,** answered the otheir, a 
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little nettled ; " but I saw you just after, 

so mayhap you stole it." 

This rustic wit tickled the hearers, so 

that the laugh was completely against 

the old man, who slunk away and said 

no more. When he was gone, his con-' 
queror turned round to Llie rest, and i^b- 

served with manifest exultation, " that 
he was certain she was a witch though, 
for her nose and chin met, her eyes were 
red like a ferret's, and she talked to her- 
self as she went along." This defini-f 
tion of a witch completely satisfied his 
auditors, and several others began to 
tell Bpme dreary tale of gpblins and 
fairies. . 

In the middle of this edifying dis^ 
course they reached the town, where 
they proceieded immediately to the 
house of the magistrate, and our trium; 
virate, by the help of a shilling, were 
admitted to the scene of action: 
After waiting some time in the room. 
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his worship made his appearance; a 
little squab man, with curved legs, 
a purple nose, two grey eyes that glim* 
mered,likeadyingcandle, in theirsockets, 
and measuring about five feet three. 
Being seated in his chair of state, with 
his clerk beside him, he proceeded to 
business, by inquiring what was the na- 
ture of the present charge. 

'' Please your honor,'* said one of the 
constables, '' we've nabbM a thief.*' 

*' Oho, a thief,*' rejoined the magis- 
trate, whose name was 'Guttle : " then 
take him to prison ; but stop : we may 
a^ well know a little more about the 
matter : what has he stolen, and who is 
the accuser? 

*' May it please your reverence, 
said the baker, stepping forward with 
the three-penny loaf; *' as I was stand- 
ing in my shop this morning, I seed this 
here man walking up and down, look- 
ing at my loaves as if he wanted one : so 
I watched him for a bit, and thexi I 
catched him snapping at this one : so I 
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<;aUedout to hiiD) s^nd told him to leave it 
alone, but he did not mind me : he only 
looked me inibe face, and with a horri'* 
b}e grin walked off with the loaf under 
hig arm/* 

" H§ grinn'4 at you, did be?" said the 

justice. 

** Yes, your reverence," replied the 
baker. 

" And while he was grinning at you 
he walked away with the loaf, eh ?" 

" No, your reverence : he grinn'd at 
toe first, and then walked off with 
my bread." 

'' Oh, very well ;" rejoined the ma- 
gistrate; *' take that down, Mr. Drivel- 
quill," continued he, addressing himself 
to his clerk ; and then, after a pause, al- 
lowing him to write the deposition, he 
bad^ the baker go on. 

" So, ydur honor, when I saw my loaf 
was gone, I run out of t)ie shop to stop 
the thief, but tumbling over a pail of 
yea9t that stood in my way, I hurt my 
ancle, to f!^uch a degree thfit I could not 
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st^r for five minutes, io which time my 
wife came in, who had only been over 
the way to carry some hot rolls to Mrs. 
Griskin for breakfast, becaus e ■ ■** 

\' We«, well, fellow/' said Mr. Gut- 
tie; '* we don't want to know about Mrs. 
Griskin and your wife; we only want 
your deposition against the prisoner." 

" Why, please your reverence,** con- 
tinued the baker, ^^ while I was rubbing 
my ancle, and telling my wife all about 
it, these two gentlemen happened to 
pass," pointing to the constables ; '' so 
I called them in, and told them of the 
aifair : they immediately said they knew 
the chap, and proposed to go after him : 
I consented, and they set off di- 
rectly, and before I <?ould get my hat on 
to follow them, they returned, bringing 
the thief in custody. He had got the 
loaf in his hand, and while the consta- 
bles were looking about for a piece of 
rope to fasten his arms with, he darted 
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out of the shop, and ran off like a grey- 
hound." 

*^ Did he leave the loaf behind him ?" 
said the justice* 

" No, your worship," replied the 

■ 

baker ; " he took it with him/' 

" Aye, aye," observed Mr. Guttle, 
** he wanted his breakfast, I suppose ; 
butwe'll give him a breakfast and a dinner 
too, I warrant him : he's a strapping 
fellow, and will do well for his majesty's 
navy ; go oh, baker." 

" So, your reverence," continued the 
man of bread ; " when he ran away, we 
set off in full hue and cry after him, but 
a devil of a chase he led us, over hedge* 
and ditches, up hill and down dale, be- 
fore we could overtake him ; at last he 
ran into a lane that had no thorough- 
fare, and there we nabb'd him safe 
enough: and now, your honor, we have' 
brought him before you." 

" Yes, yes, we'll take care of him," 
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added Mr. Guttle ; then, turning to the 
prisoner, " now^ fellow, what have you 
to say ?" 

The culprit, who. had remained un- 
moved during the: whole of the baker^s 
deposition, looking with a steady glance, 
first at his accuser, and then at the ma* 
gistrate, now came forwards with a de- 
liberate step, and pronounced, to the in- 
terrogatory of Mr, Guttle the mono- 
syllable '' nothing," with a hollow, but 
manly voice, j 

'' You have nothing to say, eh?*' 
said Mr, Guttle, 

" Nothing,'* replied the prisoner, in 
the same tone. , 

*' And do you know that you will be 
sent to prisoa?" 



<( 



Yes. 



J> 



, " What is yqur i^ame?" enquired 
the clerk. 

" I h^ye, na wajjae: I lost my name 
when I lost my integrity.** 

" What are you?" said Mr, Gy^^ttlg. 

VOL.. II. D 
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" A man." 

« Whit traded 

« None." 

« How do yiou liVfe ?'* - . 

"Like the rest df the Wdfld^as Well 
«sl can." 

** Where do you live?-' 

** Here now — to-morroW'dhy where.** 
'*' Really," iSaid the justice with an 
iilSUlting sneer ; *' you are a very pretty 
f&sCal. I suppose you e:fcpect to get 
off by this manner: but you'll find 
yourself mistaken." 

" I expect that you will do your 
cluty/* replied the cu%irit ; *' and then I 
shall go to prison," 

*" Yes, yei^,** aiii^^d Mr. Guttle, 
•* ril take pretty good c^re that you 
shall go there ; but I want to khow a 
Uttle more about you firtit. I ^m fond 
of original characters, and you se^m 

one. What ihade ydti M6al thii» man's 
bread ^" 
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** Ay6, aye, that's always the cry ; 
but if you wfere m want, why not work 
and get money ?*' 

• • • 

" Who will employ- me? No one. 
The world's doors are shut against me/* 

** "Why did'nt you eat the loaf when 
you purloined it, if you wanted it ?" 

" There are wants df the soul as well 
as of the body: mine were the former/^ 

" Very prettily spoken, indeed,'* re- 
joined Mr* Guttle ; " so your soul was 
hungry, eh ? and you stole a three-penny 
loaf to feed it ; ha ! ha ! ha !" 

To this pitiful attempt at wit, the. 
prisoner made no reply ; but he looked , 
at the magistrate with a glance of such 
ineffable scorn, as might have awed the 
thoughts of any man but Mr. Guttle, 
who was too full of his own dignity as 
a magistrate to be awed by a thief; but 
reddening with rage as he caught the 
expression of his eye, he burst out with 
" none of your big looks at me,, you 
scoundrel, or Fll have you set in the 

D 2 
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Stocks, Come, cQme, V\l trjfle with 
you no longer : what's your nanle ? I 
insist upon knowing it that the clerk 
may write it down : what i& it ?'* 

*' George Wilson." 

" Oh, what you have a name, have 
you, when you come to the push ? I 
dare say you have plenty of names ; 
George Wilson, eh? George Wilson, 
alias what ? 

*' I have answered ; what other 
questions have you to put ?" 

" None,"" replied Mr. Guttle ; *' you 
may take him to prison/' 

The constables were about to remove 
him, when he put them aside with a de- 
liberate air, and addressed himself to 
the magistrate in the following manner. 

*' Having answered your questions, 
now hear me, I am brought before you 
as an offender against the laws of my 
country : you are appointed to maintain 
and enforce those laws. . My offence is 
small, and I hope, justifiable to heaven,'* 
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and he raised his eyes upwards filled 
with tears: "God knows from what 
motives I have acted, they were solemn 
ones/* Here his voice faltered a little ^ 
but soon recovered its wonted tone. 
'' It was your duty. Sir, to have taken 
the depositions of my accuser, and to 
have acted upon them according to the ^ 
law: but who gave you power, who 
gave you a right, to exhaust your puny 
wit upon me, and to exhibit me and my 
folly to every idle gazer ? Who gave you 
power to insult me with needless ques- 
tions, to oppress me with mean insinua- 
tions? Your station protects you from* 
personal chastisement, and the very con- 
sciousness of that protection should have 
made you merciful. I incensed you by 
no insolence of manner, by no turbu- 
lence of conduct : I bore your taunts 
with mildness, and answered your ques- 
tions with promptitude. Surely it would 
become you to distinguish between the 
hardened sinner, and the lowly one; 
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between the perpetrator of great mis- 
deeds, and the offender in trifling ones. 
What is the amount of my ci^ime ? I at- 
tempted to despoil this man of a small 
loaf of bread ; I had no money ; I had 
no friends.; I had no home ; but I had— 
Oh God ! hear me, and forgive me, I 
had a father, an aged, helpless, blind, 
and dying father, calling aloud for food, 
and no raven of the desart to bring it 
him. Poor old man ! I would have 
plucked the morsel from a hungry bear 
to have given thee, rather than have 
longer heard thy feeble wailings for want, 
rather than still have beheld thy sightless 
eye-balls, rolling in their sockets, and 
turned towards heaven, to implore its 
pitying help. What had I to fear from 
man ? From man, who is my brother, 
from man, whose heart should feel for 
misery ? Three long days, and three long 
nights has my father fasted : that time 
has he pined inch-meal away ; in that 
time has he drunk nothing but the water 
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of the stagnant pool ; in that time has 
he cursed his existence ; during all that 
time has he groaned' beneath the bony 
grasp of death : stretched on the bare 
ground, with no shelter from the incle- 
ment skies, but what the embowering 
trees could give him : no pillow for his 
head but the green turf: no covering 
for his wasting body, but his tattered 
clothes.: there . he lies, dark, dark, and 
famished; I have shared his hunger, I 
have shared his watching, I have sat by 
bim, and longed to hear his last sigh . 
every moment I expected it, and I would 
not leave him : his cries for food I evad- 
ed, believing death at hand ; I shuddered 
at the thoughtof lengthening a wretched 
life a few sad hours; I sat in gloomy 
desperation, hoping to see hijm expire : 
yes, look on me with horror, I panted, 
I thirsted to behold that wasted form 
stretched in the arms of death: for what is 
life to the blind, the aged, the needy, 
and the ailing ? Who that is thus bowed 
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down with the infirmities of nature, and 
oppressed by the tyranny of man, would 
stop the silent strides of death ? Abhor 
the Indian savage who leaves his aged 
parent to perish : he is more merciful 
than we, who shut out the grave, even 
when we are shut out from the world, 
and the world s delights. Fixed ^yas my 
gloomy purpose, and I sat in horrid 
silence by my father, heaving in the 
throes of death : with the green mantle 
of the standing pool I wetted his lips as 
often as he called for drink ; when he 
moaned for food,! was silent as the mole; 
he knew not that I was near him; 
Heart-rending was my task and dread- 
fully I fulfilled it. When the darkness 
of night iencompassed the creation, when 
all was silence and solemn gloom, then 
have I sat, impatiently listening to my 
father, as he gasped for life : the fever's 
fiery fang had unstrung his joints, and 
he could not move : still as he called for 
drink, I was near him : but when he bade 
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tne feed him, I answered not : vain hope : 
each morning's dawn shewed him to me, 
still living, but still dying : the length of 
my trial subdued my resolution : the 
energy which despair and misery had 
lent me, was weakened ; the iron pur- 
pose of my heart became altered ; and 
when I saw my father yet lingering in 
the pangs of death, and yet struggling to 
live ; when I viewed his emaciated form 
still triumphing over hunger, and the ' 
fever's rage ; when 1 beheld him gnaw- 
ing even the very earth on which he lay, 
to satisfy the ravenous cravings of his 
famished stomach, my soul yearned with 
pity towards him, and I left him this 
morning with the desperate purpose of 
giving him food at every hazard : filled 
with this resolution, I passed your shop ; 
I repassed it ; I hoped to interest your 
compassion by my looks : but no, you 
had no commerce with pity : I seized 
your loafv and fled; not hastily, or I 
might have escaped : I was brought 

D 6 
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back ; ^n agonising thought of my poor 
father's condition came across my mind ; 
I rushed forth again, pursued by you 
atid your myrmidons : I was deceived 
in that lane, I thought it led to where my 
father was; if it had, and I could have 
dropped the bread by his side as I passed 
I would have turned upon my pursuers, 
land delivered up myself without a strug- 
gle : but it was otherwise, and now, 
glut your revenge :' here 1 am, a pt)or, 
fbrsaken, wretched, persecuted being. 
I would hav^ robbed yoii to feed a dying 
parent ; perhaps by this time he is dead, 
and heaven grant it may be so ; 1 am your 
■victim: only let me know that my 
father's spirit is in another world, and 
^then you may command this carcase of 
' -mine to what part of this world you 
choose/' 

Here he paused^ and never did an ora- 

■tion of Demosthenes or Cicero, produce 

ail effect upon its audience, equal to this. 

The baker had wiped his eyds so often 



with the end of his neqk-cloth that it was 
dripping : Caleb and Mr. Bamaby jooJke^i 
at each other through their tears without 
saying a word : Paul sobbed aloud, and 
even the constates felt t||ieir ,ey^s filling 
f^t. . Only Mr. Guttle and his clerk pre- 
served an unaltered countenance : the 
former from sheer want of feeling, an^ 
the latter from an humble imitation, of his 
master. After a pause, which was n^or^ 
expressive than any language could be^ 
Mr. Guttle addressed himself ^to the 
prisoner : 

" And pray where. is your father ?'* 

" In Heaven, I hope.'' 

" But suppose he should be upon 
earth, which is, I think, very likely, con- 
sidering that you left him alive this 
morning ?'* 

This was delivered wi1;h that expres- 
sive sneer in the voice apjd countenance, 
which is so usual to a .vulgar mind whe^ 
it would ape sagacity. ;The,yputh felt 
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it as such, and he replied only by his 
silence. 

" Please your reverence/' said the 
baker in a stammering voice, that was 
scarcely audible ; " as we are all Chris- 
tians alike, I think We ought to behave 
like Christians ; and for my own part, 
though I didn't like to have my bread 
taken away by God knows wh©, yet, 
God knows, I would have given him a 
quartern loaf, had I known what he 
wanted it for : and as to this three-penny 
one, here it,., and: " 

*' Fellow," interrupted Mr. Guttle, 
with a magisterial look, and a pompous 
Solemnity of voice; " fellow, justice 
must have her way : this man has com- 
mitted a robbery, and the good of his 
majesty's government requires that he 
should be punished. It's a very fine 
tale that he has told us about his father, 
to be sure ; but for my own part I do not 
believe a word of it: knaves like him 
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have always got something or other to say 
for themselves." 

" Why that may be true enough/' re- 
joined the baker ; " and if it is all false, 
I think he deserves whipping, please 
your honour: but if it should not be 
false, I think I should never forgive 
myself if he^was to go to prison through 
me : please your reverence suppose we 
make inquiry/' 

" What have, 1 to do with inquiries,^ 
replied the inexorable Guttle ; " I should 
lead a pretty life on't, if I were to listen 
to every tale of the vagabonds that are 
brought before me, and then to inquire 
into their truth/' 

" I think,Sir,"saidMr. Bamaby, who 
now summoned up courage to speak ; 
" I think. Sir, it would be as well, before 
you commit this young man, if some in. 
quiries were made/' 

" And pray who are you ?" retorted 
Guttle, with the most consummate in- 
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isolen^e. " How dare you address a 
magistrate upon the bench ?'* 

," I would dare address a much greater 
man^if I thought he was wrong/' replied 
Mr. Barnaby with some emotion. 

" You are an impertinient fellow/* 
answered tlie justice; " and I don't know 
what business you have here at all. I 
say the man shall go to prison.'' 

" By what authority ?"asked the youth 
sternly. 

" Upon the authority of this man's 
aflSdavit/' replied Mr. Guttle, with a 
determined air. 

*> Ah, my friend/' exclaimed the youth, 
seizing his accuser by the hand; " now 
you may save me : no oath has been 
administered to you, the deposition is 

rinformal." 

" Then no oath will I take/' replied 
the baker : *' Heaven forbid I should. 

*' The hand of God reward you, 
cried the youth, with a fervor of expres 
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sion, which shewed that be spoke from 
the heart. 

" Excellent !" exclaimed Mr. Barnaby 
with triumph, in which his nephew and 
Paul sincerely participated. 

But what language can depict the rage, 
confusion, humiliation, and disappoint- 
ment of Mr. Guttle ? The purple of his 
nose glowed with the redness of a ruby, 
and his little twinkling eyes expanded to 
the circumference of an oyster shell. 
His frame trembled with passion like 
jelly shook in a glass, and, in attempting 
to speak,his words were strangled in their 
passage, or rolled out of his niouth with 
as much confusion of sound as a Lap- 
lander's speech after six months congela- 
tion in the air. His fresh powdered wig 
was shook awry by the agitation of his 
head, and stamping with fury upon the 
ground, he caused such a concussion to 
a corn that happened to infest the little 
toe of his right foot, that he winced with 
the pain, and drew his face into a horrible 
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obliquity of form. To be thus foiled at 
his own game : to be cheated of his prey 
just wben he was ready to pounce upon 

4t: to be over-reached by a vagabond 
and ar thief, was a consideration not very 
consolatory to his feelings. Shame and 
vexation at length overcame him so far, 
that starting from his chair with impe- 
tuosity, and overturning his clerk in his 
hurry, he damned them all for "beggarly 

. knaves," and hobbled out of the room as 

•fast as his enraged corn would let him. 
He was followed by Mr. Drivequill, who, 
scrambling up, made his exit with a 
triumphant snapping of ,his finger and 

^ thumb at the baker, and a wry mouth at 

. Mr. Barnaby. 

The youth now left the house, followed 
by the baker, Caleb, his uncle, and Paul. 
There were many persons assembled 
round the door to hear the issue of the 
examination ; and their curiosity was 
soon satisfied by the two constables, who 
communicated the particulars f0 the 
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assembly with great willingness. The 
narrative excited general interest, and 
every one was now as ready to befriend 
and pity him, as they had been before 
to deride and insult. The news of the 
adventure soon spread through the whole 
town, and numbers flocked to the baker's 
door to behold the youth ; for he had 
retired to the house of his late accuser, 
after quitting Mr. Guttle's, accompanied 
by our triumvirate, who were still anxi* 
ous to know more of the matter. 
: When they had been seated a few 
minutes, the youth started from a fit oj 
profound meditation, and begged that he 
might be permitted to depart, for he was 
full of anxiety respecting his father's 
condition : " every moment," said he, 
^* is precious, and I should ill deserve 
the liberty I have so unexpectedly gain- 
ed, were I to waste it in sloth, nor fulfil 
the purpose of my absence. I know/' 
continued he, addressing himself to the 
baker, ('* and it would be affectation i» 



y 
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me not to know it) that you will now 
generously give me what I rashly stole : 
hay,; from your humanity I may hope 
still greater aid." 

The honest man assured him, in reply, 
that he longed to do him some service, 
as a compensation for the injury which 
he had unintentionally done him : and 
this assurance was seconded by his wife, 
wJio rolled up a quartern loaf in a clean 
towel, with some cold meat, butter, and 
cheese, and placed it under the youth's 
arm, with a " God bless you,'* while 
Mr.Barnabyslippedhalf-a-guineaintohis 
hand. His heart was deeply penetrated 
by these acts of benevolence,and the tear 
glistened in his dark and manly eye as he 
thankedhis benefactors. Buthis thoughts 
isoon wandered from himself to his father, 
and^ accompanied by the baker, Calebs 
his^incle, and Paul, he set off to admi^ 
ilifiter to him that succour he so much 
needed. Nor were these his only fol- 
lowers : those who had been his attend* 
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ants before, now accompanied him again, 
but with very different emotions. 

They had proceeded about a mile and 
a half out of the town, and were crossing 
a field which bordereidon the main road, 
.when the youth suddenly dartcdfrom the 
throng with a horrid shriek^ and rushed 
towards something that was lying on the 
ground, a few yards distant from where 
he stood : the rest soon followed : " Oh, 
my God !'* exclaimed the youth, with a 
convulsive sob, " my father V* He stood 
motionless, all power oi action was sub- 
dued by the strong emotions of horror 
that possessed him. His father lay dead 
before him, and exhibited the most pite- 
ous spectacle of want, misery, and age, 
that ever touched the heart of sympathy : 
his arms and legs a child might have 
spanned. He was lying on his back^ a 
mid-day sun gleaming on his pallid cheeks, 
and, dreadful to relate, a raven had 
alighted on his forehead, and was pluck- 
ing, unscared, the sightless eye-ball from 
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its socket. A spectacle of greater horror 
could scarcely be imagined, but it was 
yet heightened by other circumstances/ 
and among them by the lacerated state 
of the old man's face and hands, from 
which it was evident, that he had crawled 
through a hedge not far distant, the 
thorns of which had mangled the little 
flesh which disease and famine had left 
upon him. In the agonies of death find- 
ing himself deserted, nature had rallied 
all her energies^ and he had crawled, or 
•rather dragged himself, darkling along 
the ground, with the last feeble and ex- 
piring hope of human aid and pity: vain 
•^hope ! nature lent her power but a mo- 
ment, then resumed it, and all was over. 
The shattered tenement lay an unsightly 
ruin on the earth, while its nobler in- 
habitant had taken its flight to other 
regions, whose awful veil of mystery no 
mortal can uplift. 

Reader ! lend me thy heart, with all 
its generous feelings mustered round it. 
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or I can never place you at that point of 
observation where I would have you, to 
contemplate, with due effect, the pic- 
ture of the gypsy youth : look at him : 
did you ever before behold an aspect of 
such mingled sorrow, terror, and despair, 
shade softening into shade, so that the 
whole is one gloomy harmony of wo«. 
Observe his hands clasped across his 
bosom (the very image of meekness and 
piety,) the tears rolling down his cheeks, 
the heart-rending sigh bursting from his 
manly chest : but not a word he utters : 
no, mute anguish is all ; fixed and mo- 
tionless as the statue from the sculptor's 
hand, he gazes on his father's body, 
while in his troubled mind, remorse and 
pity, joy and sadness, rack him with 
contending emotions. Oh pry not there, 
I beseech you. The wildest anarchy of 
a guilty soul exceeds not the tumultuous 
feelings which alternately possess the 
youth's, as he contemplates his lifeless 
sire, and bethinks him of the inexorable 
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purpose which had actuated him three 
long nights and days. *^ Murderer/' he 
utters, through his half-unclosed lips, 
and is silent as before. All who are 
assembled round him send forth exclamci- 
tions of pity, which descend like a heal- 
ing balm upon his wounded spirit, and 
I will not tear it off to shew what fester- 
ing sores it falls upon. 

When he had indulged in sorrow till 
nature was almost yielding to its potency, 
he was addressed by Mr. Barnaby, who 
entreated him to retire from the distress- 
ing spectacle. Roused from his torpor, 
he looked at him benignly, and with a 
mournful smile leaned upon his arm and 
walked a few paces from the body. 
Meanwhile, others of the crowd hastened 
back to the town, and applied to the 
overseers of the parish for proper persons 
and means to have the corpse removed, 
and decently interred. This was of 
course granted, and in a few hours four 
men arrived with a shell, in which they 
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placed the emaciated form of the youth's 
father, which they conveyed to the work- 
house, followed by the son, and by all 
those who had hitherto taken an interest 
in the melaiicholy catastrophe. 

A melancholy catastropheit was indeed^ 
and such a one as soon diffused itself. 
In every house it became the topic of 
conversation, and at length reached the 
ears of the rector, the Rev. Mr. Walton, 
a humane and excellent man, who con- 
ferred dignity upon his calling. He was 
no sooner made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars, than he hastened to. the baker*s 
house, whither the youth had retired, 
and hjs first endeavour was to soothe and 
console his afflicted feelings. His mild 
and tender manner, his persuasive elo- 
quence, had every wished-for effect: 
peace gradually overshadowed his mind 
with her downy wings, and to the tears 
of agonizing woe, now succeeded those 
kindlier drops which grief lets fall when 
the thorn that wounded her is plucked 
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from her bosom, and only the recollec- 
tion of its being there dwells within her 
thoughts. Mr. Walton rejoiced in the 
issue of his ministration, and knew the 
wants of A mourhihg heart too well, to 
interriipiit in its gentle sorrows, which, 
as they flow forth, ease it of its pangs.' 
He left him, therefore, for a while, to 
weep, while' he enquired of the baker 
and Mr. Barnaby, who with Calieb an4 
Paul was still present, more minutely 
into the circumstances that had occurred. 
They told him all they knew, and the 
good man could not stop his own tears, 
when he heard the lamentable account 
of the youth's robbery and his narrow 
escape from the iron fangs of the law. , 

To do good by halves was no part of 
Mr. Walton's character. With all the 
virtues of a christian in his heart, he 
could not help introducing them into his 
conduct : and if a fellow-mortal hap- 
pened to fall down in the road of life, he 
could not satisfy himself by merely help- 
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ing him up ; he felt frresistibly impelled 
to lend him his arm, and assist him on 
his journey. When, by this kindly aid, 
he saw him strong enough to go alone^ 
he resumed his gift, and held himself in 
readiness to befriend some other unfor- 
tunate in the same manner. His life 
was thus one round of active benevolence, 
and yet he did it all with circumscribed 
means : he was not a tich man : oh ! if 
his virealth had beien equal to the genier- 
ous purposes of his soul, how many 
smiling faces and happy hearts would he 
have restored to society, lost to it only 
by a few mishaps. But his purse had 
its limits ; and yet, I will venture to say, 
be performed more good, tenfold more 
good, than they who are knowii'tb lavish 
large sums in ostentatious acts of chari'tjrl 
There is an art in making men happy^ 
which very few understand, buf which 
Mr. Walton possessed in admirable per-* 
fection. It is not always by putting your 
iiand into: your pocket that you remove 

VOL. II. E 
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the afflictions of mankinds No, there 
afnu«t be something more : there must be 
advice, and labour, and activity. Yoa 
must bestir yourself, and ieave yout arm 
^hair, and throw off your jrU{)^s, put on 
youf hat, and go ^ro^, if you wish 
^fifectiially to serve your felloW-ereatures* 
Give themyo«r time^ your tongue, and 
yottr presence, as well a^ youf money*. 
Comfort them in their sorrows, coun^l 
them in their affairs, stand between 
th^m and <irppression ; intercede, where 
intercession is needful; persuade, where 
persu«^ion 'eaii be of avail, and lend them 
%he authority of y6ur oountaaance : all 
this will serve to revive that Siprinf of 
fiction whkh misfortune is: ^so apt to en^ 
ibcdble, and without which po man caoi 
permancfntty prosper: H will serve to 
Cfeate^ in t^ie objects of yout bounty^ a 
ciMifrdene^ and emulstmii which wStt 
produte the happiest consequences ; and 
when, to this active and efiecluai bene^ 
vokoee, the more j^rompt effitacf et 
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money is added, how great and how last- 
ing may not the eflfect be. Few, hqw- 
eter, possess this character: it cost9 
. them less to give a guinea than to give 
an hour : but IVJr. Walton, who knew 
the exact value of both, took care so to 
compound and unite them that they 
mutually assisted each other. [ 

What a delightful task it is to trace the 
character of a good man ! the contempla** 
tion of his virtues seems to fill us with 
a love of virtue, which elevates our hearts 
and minds beyond their usual level. J^ 
gentle calm, a placid feeling of innocence^ 
pervades our bosotns, and we turn from 
the subject with the same reluctance .a$ 
fin admirer of nature withdraws his yet 
junsatiated eye from the hills and ys^Uiei^, 
the streams and woods of some ench^tnt- 
ing prospect. I c^uld enlarge xpucli 
more upon the amiable qualities of Mr. 
Walton, but other matters are crouding 
upon me, and I must leave my reader's 
amagination to fill up, with its brightest 

Eg 
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colours, with its most delicate and happy 
touches, the interesting outline that I 
have traced. Do it boldly, you cannot 
errt paint him!^ -what your fancy would 
hiave a good man to be, and you will de- 
lineate his portrait, I never knew one 
more worthy of a ma»ter*s hand ; and if 
1 had time, {you will call this vanity, 
and so perhaps it is) I would sit down to 
the task with morepleasure than an alder- 
man does to his turtle 50up. Ignoble 
comparison ! let me mend it. Yes, I 
would sit down to the task with more 
heart-felt felicity, than the philosopher 
does to his experiments, the mathemati* 
cian to his calculations, the poet to his 
desk, or the conqueror before a town 
which he is sure to take. This, peiiiaps, 
is not a muqh better illustration ; but 
accept it as kindly as it is otfered, and we 
shall not quarrel. 

Mr. Walton, as I have before said, 
suflFcred the first effervescence of the 
youth's grief to subside, ere he ventuited 
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to harass his mind with other consola^ 
tions than what he had ahready bestowed, 
or to discuss the more important ques- 
tion of his present Condition or future 
views. Meanwhile, the tim^ had elapsed 
which^ Caleb could spar$, and he^quitted, 
though unwillingly^ this interestiog busU- 
nqss : but he had paid for his place^ and 
he could not reconcile to his own feeJr 
ings, the notion of losing the deposit^ 
for the sake of idle curiosity, or for any 
benefit which he. might Jbe of to the for*- 
Iprn and afflicted youth. Not indeed 
that there was an actual or obvious oc*- 
casion for such . benefit : . but; a man 
should always keep his post by the side 
of the mourner, till the very possibility 
of aid isi removed. Caleb, ho^vever, 
thought otherwise, and jogging his 
imcle's elbow, he told hiin that the coach 
would set oflf in a few minutes. Mx. 
Barnaby prepared, therefore, to, accom- 
pany him, as did also Paul ; th^ formear 
intimating, however, his intention to the 
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baker and to Mr, Walton, that he would 
return forthwith, as he was greatly in- 
terested in the circumstance, which be 
had witnessed, and wished to know yet 
moire about it. The spirit of generosity 
seized , Caleb as he was about to depart, 
and advancing, with a mysterious air, to 
Ihe poor youth, who sat in one comer of 
the room with downcast eyes, he whis- 
pered something to him, slipped sixpence 
into his |iand with all the teiider confu- 
sion of virtue detected, and then hurried 
out of the place, overcome with the 
rising emotions of idympathy. The mu- 
nificent oblation was unnoticed by its 
object, whose thoughts were top deeply 
buried in the contemplation of his own 
calamities to be able to attend to what' 
was passing round him. 

After they were gone, Mr. Walton 
took the baker aside, and told him that 
he would go to the workhouse, and give 
suitable directions for the interment of 
the deceased, which should be decently 
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performed at his own; ^xpence, " Dp 
not disturb him whiie I am go^e/' added 
he, with a tone of pity ; *^ he requires, 
rest and sijence: I wiU soon yetuyq*" 

When he arrivedi at tha workhouse^ 
he begged to be shewn the place where 
the bpd^ lay, which was accordingly 
done, arid even his imagination had not 
pictured such a spectacle as he then 
beheld. He could not endure at long, 
but was turning away from the contem- 
plation of- so distressing a sight which 
harrowed up his feelings, when he thought 
he perceived something hangii^ to a 
black ribbon which was tied round bi9 
neck. He approached the body, aud 
drew from his bosom the miniature of a 
ladys in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
but whose countenance w^as. over-sha- 
dowed by a tender air of melancholy, 
which rather heightened than diminished 
its lustre. While Mr. Walton, stood 
gazing at this relic, he noticed a small 
silken bag, which was slightly fasteaed 
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at the back of the picture, and which, 
on opening he found to contain a piece 
of written paper. This he unfolded, 
thinking it might be some document 
illustiative of this singular transaction : 
but there were only the followi»g re- 
markable words^ which he perused with 
no ordinary feelings : 

MATILDA. 

** On her form dwelt softness and 
beauty ; within her heart virtue took upr 
her abode. The gaiety of her mind war 
the mirth of innocence; and the tear 
which sometimei^ clouded that mirtb^ 
was the offspring of a pity, warm and 
generous as ever glowed within a human 
breast.;^ Wljen cjieerfulness, with allur-^ 
ing acgeiits,. becl^oned her forth, Ma- 
tilda followed in all the eager joy of 
yoytb : hhy t ifi oiji. the right hand, stood 
sorrqwi .with ,dQ:wncast, weeping eyes j '- 
if.pntjie Iftft^ misery pined, in hopeless- 
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' . . . r 

affliction, as she folded her forlorn baby 
to h6r bosom, the sparkling lustre o^ 
Matilda's countienance faded into the 
tfender melancholy of iiympathy, the 
jocund voicie of Cheerfultiess was heara 
in vain : she stopped ; sihe gavett'sorr^'vv 
the voice of consolation f sfhe extended 
to misery the hand of help and the look 
of comfort. 

' *' Yet in the dance, the song, who 
than Matilda was sprightlier ? Who, in 
the circle of festivity, chased pleasure's 
nurthful round with - greater glee ?' 
But her mirth was like the fanning' 
breezes of the west : it quickened with* 
«ilent power the kind aflfections of her 
nature: it expanded her heart to the 
admission of love and mercy towards all 
mankind : and the smile that played upon 
her lips was often the offspring of joy and 
sorrow. 

*^ Oh ! I have sat and looked upoa 
her angel face, and. have marked, in every 
Kneament, the eloquent language of na^ 
ture as she spoke through that het ^m.o^ 
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embellished work, and, as each passing 
emotion of the mind became impressed 
there, I have read such a volume as ap- 
proving saints might dwell upon. That 
mind, pure and spotless as the untroubled 
azure of a summer sky, shrunk trembling 
from ,the slightest contact of vice, even as 
the . sensitive plant veils itself from the 
lawless touch" with folded leaves. 

** And heaven permitted the destroyer 
to come, armed with fell power, like a 
fiend from the lower world, to waste this: 

. fj^ir region, and triumph in its desolation ! 
The dark stream of iniquity rolled its. 
slimy course along, and tainted the pure 
sources of her mind^ and blotted out the 
bright ideas of virtue that had enshrined 
tbere. Triumphantly shrieked the de- 
mon of perdition as she fell^ and hovered 
in the murky air ; and^ like a hungry 
bloodhound, scented for his prey: but 
leven then, a heaveft-clad form descended 
from abovej with eyes that beamed celes* 
tial pity, and her name was Mercy : in 

•licr hand ?he bore a mill^-white scroll : 



it was the register qf M atij^p a's virtues, 
it vras spotless all, save om durk stiEfin ; 
but Mercy, as she looked upon it, tore, 
it from the record with a sigh, and, bore 
the m^id to ieaven. 

"I havfj anticipated, the impulse of 
feeling has overcome the sobriety of judg-* 
ment. Let those condemn me who have 
learned to subdue the one by the power 
of the other. ' 

I' Matilpa ! From thy kingdom of 
everlasting bliss look down upon me T*— 

This incoherent fragment tended only 
to deepen the mystery of the old man'ii 
death, and his condition in life. Hi^ 
squalid and famished appea^aace, and his 
tattered clothes, bespoke a state of tha 
most abject poverty : but this portrait^ 
and this fragment, betokened other gir* 
cumstanees. The curiosity of Mr. Wal- 
ton,however,was now excited still more; 
and he directed 0Q.e of the persons wh9 
were present to ei^anxifte the body mi- 
autely^ to $ee if aoy other document 
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might be about it : but after the most 
carefiil inspection, nothing else was dis- 
(iovered. He then proceeded to arrange 
about the funeral, when he was informed 
that a coroner's inquest must be takeuy 
in consequence of the manner in which 
the deceased was found. He requested 
that this^ might be done with as little 
delay as possible, and directed in what 
manner the last obsequies should be per- 
formed, when that ceremony was over ; 
after which he left the place, taking 
with him the miniature and the paper 
with the intention of giving them to 
the son* 

When he returned to the baker's h^ 
was pleased to find the youth in a much 
more comfortable and composed state 
than when he left him, and after dis- 
coursing with him a s^ort time about 
the i;iterment of bis father, he presented 
to him the portrait and its appendage. 
At the sight of this the youth started, 
and his countenance exhibited the most 
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viofeiit emotions : he took them from 
the hiands of Mr. Walton without utter- 
ing a wofd^ and thrust ^ them into his 
bosom while his whole fr^me trembled' 
with agitation. After a. pause, during 
which the tears ran down his cheeks 
afresh, he looked in the face of Mr. 
Walton with such an expressipn of hum- 
ble gratitude in. his eyes as might have 
claimed, the benevolence of a savage^ 
and exclaimed : " Fot the pfeservation. 
of this relic never shalt my heart for- 
get you . Oh, Sir ! if you knew the 
tender, melancholy story that belongs to 
it, and how the destiny of my departed 
sire is connected with that imag^ of 
beauty, and that wild but- sad Writing, 
you would feel,more than you now 'can do, 
being ignorant of it all, what a treasure 
it is to me. . In the midst of my affilia- 
tions I . forgot this ; and • but for you it 
might have fallen into mercenary oV 
vulgar hknds whb woUld have purloined 
it for its paltry value : noW, however, I 
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hava. it, aad my inseparable companion 
it shall be till I follow my father/* 

** I rejoice unfeignedly/' said Mr. 
Walton, *' in having been instrumental 
in securing it ^or you, such being the 
circumstances attached to it, But now 
let me talk of other matters. You are 
without a home^ without a friend, and 
without money.. Let me supply you 
with each. My house is not far dis- 
tant, and there you shall be sincerely 
welcome : my heart is already drawn to- 
wards you by your situation i and my 
purse, though it is small, your misfor-^ 
tune§ entitle you to, command. I will 
press you to no disclosure of circum- 
stances, nor constrain you in any way 
vhatsoever. Such confidence as you 
may think me worthy of, I will cheer- 
fiilly receive ; but 5uch as prudence or 
any secret motive may induce you to 
withhold^ I will not seek to obtain.. 
li^y P^^ly wish is to comfort and relieve 
you/* ;X 
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To this kind and generous oflFer tte 
youth made no other reply than by a 
smile of such expressive thankfulness as 
conveyed more meaning to the heart it 
was intended for than any words could 
have done. This smile was the token 
of acceptance, and after a few words of 
acknowledgment to the baker for his hu* 
manity and forbearance^ he left the 
house with his^ benevolent host, and ac- 
companied him to his dwelling, where . 
we will leave him for a while, and turn 
our: attention to other matters. 

Mr. Barnaby, hi^ nephew, and Paul, 
arrived at the inn-yard, (that very yard 
were Caleb had been recently attended 
by two gentlemen of the law) just as the- 
coach was about to set off; and they had 

> * 

only time to drink a parting glass toge- 
ther standing at the office door, before 
the man of whipcord summoned him to 
take his seat. Mr. Barnaby parted from 
him with tears m his eyes and an affec- 
tionate entreaty that he would return 
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the* (ensuing summer dnd pass a fevr 
weeks with him, to which Caleb re- 
turned an assenting^ anBwer. ' Paul be-r 
held this great literary character step 
into the vehicle which was to whirl him 
from his sight (perhaps for ever) with ai> 
emotion scarcely • inferior to whiit 
possessed the foreboding bosom of the 
archbishop of St. Andrew*s, when he 
entered the middle of the stream which 
parts England from Scotland, and im- 
plored iiis queen to return. Not indeed, 
that Paul had any such anticipations as 
distressed the prelate r but lie could not 
help thinking that the brightest star in 
the horizon of bis fortune was about to 
disappear, and he should be left to pur- 
sue his course without a patron and 
without a guide. He was somewhat 
comforted, however, by the parting as-« 
surances of Caleb, which tended to in- 
i^pire him with a belief that he would 
tbink of him when in London, and, per-* 
baps, find him some .employment in ihi^ 
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metropolis which. migkt occasion his re- 
moval thither* These were Jojrftil tid- 
ings, though existing but in hope ; and 
with the glad impression upon his heart 
he bowed to Caleb as the coach drove 
off. 

In mutual silence they now both re*^ 
turned to^the baker's, and Mr. Barnaby 
was greatly chagrined when he heard 
that the youth had departed with Mr^ 
Walton. His curiosity- was: at least 
equal to his humanityj and he^ was ill- 
pleased to think that he should go home 
baulked in bothv \ However, to yield to 
our destiny is the partof a wise man, 
and Mr. Baruaby pxxidently considered 
that he could not retrieve his loss by 
any exacerbations of temper; so he 
whistled part of a tune, with his back 
against the baker's boianter and thought 
of his scholars:*. Would that every one 
had as much philosophy as plain -Mn 
Barnaby,: in all: the little vexatioriaof 
this jostling, life! -How many fretful 
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moments, how many peevish exckuna-* 
tions, how many uneasy thoughts should 
we escape, if, when that strumpet for-, 
tune turns her wheel the wrong way we 
could bring ourselves to smile at her 
mistake and wait till it was rectified^ 
JJut instead of that we rail in set terms, 
and blow up such a conflagration within 
us, that our very marrow begins to fry ia. 
the furnace of our enkindled .passions,. 
Oh, patience ! if a man did but 
know thy really valuable qualities, and 
how easily thou wouldst conduct him 
over the quagmires and through the ob- 
structions of this piebald si^ie of exist- 
ence, surely he would never quit thy 
right hand to be bis own guide in the 
perilous progress. 

When Mr. Barnaliy had done whist-, 
ling, he wished the b£tker^ abruptly, a 
good afternoon, and t^^iog l^^ul by the 
hand, hastened out of the shop and Bet 
forth upon his journey homewards. It 
was now past five o'clock, and in the 
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luoath of October, so the reader need 
scarcely be informed by me that the 
shadows of evening began to overspread 
the earth and to confound remote ob- 
jects in one general indistinctness ; this 
he might discover by his own sagacity^ 
and without lAuch fear of error ; but no 
sagacity that he possesses could lead 
him to assert, a priori^ that it was a fine 
autumnal evening, and the setting sun, 
displaying a most magnificent spectacle^ 
No, for this information* he must be in- 
debted to me ; and if the idea of a set- 
ting sun and a fine autumnal evening 
excites the same sensations in his mind, 
that it always does in mine, he will have 
to thank me^ likewise, for an innocent, 
source of pleasure which, let me tell 
you, is no common benefit conferred 
upoji him. Alas ! how few of ow 

i I 

pleasures spring firom pure causes^ and 
how a^dom ^ we seek to know their 
causes at all, wheth^ pure or impure! 
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But a guiltless pleasure is a thing that 
smells of heaven^ 

And whence can we derive a gratifi- 
cation more spotless than from the con- 
templation of nature? To the culti*- 
vated and the feeling mind she has 
been, in all ages and in all nations, a 
treasure of exhaustless wealth. Where 
is he so forlorn, so gloomy, so unsocial, 
that ciannot, or that does not, claim ac- 
quaintance with some hill or valleys 
some stream or mountain, some shrub 
or plant ? What an outcast inust he be 
from her works, who can wal)k among 
them and feel no sweet emotion, no inly 
thrilling accord, which tells him tr£ are 
the offspring of the same hand. Yet,, 
such there arej but how dull, how- 
phlegmatic must their bosonis be : how 
unenviable their sensations:, how la^ 

» **^ • 

m^entable their condition. 

I remember on eloquent apostrophe 
to^N^^tnre ^n Gesw^r, (an author, by. 
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the bye, whose tideless flow of thought 
Ihy no means admire, but in this the sub- 
ject was suited to t^e writer), which, 
for want of something better (if better 
it be in my power to produce), I will 
here present to my reader, first, in its 
native dress, that they who know his 
language may not abuse me for giving 
them a shadow without the substance ; 
and, 'Secondly, in my own translation, 
that they who do not read German, may 
have no cause to complain of me for 
giving them a treasure without a key. 
The author's words are these : 

** Oh ! wie schon bist du Natiir ! In 
deiner kleinsten verzierung virie schon ! 
Die reinsten fireuden misset der, nach- 
lassig deine schonheiten vorabergehet, 
dessen gemiith, durch tob^nde leiden- 
schaften und falsche freuden veWc|!ht, 
der reinsten freuden unfahig ist. Sdig 
ist der, dessen seele dutch keihie triibe 
gedanken verfinstert, durch keine vor* 
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wiirfe verfolgt, jeden eiiidruck deiner 
^chonheiten empfindt. Wo andre mit 
eckler unempfindlichkeit,vorubergehen, 
da lacheln mannigfaltige freudcn um ihn 
her; ihm schmiickt sich die ganzi 
schone natur; alle seine sinne finden 
hnmer itnendliche quellen von freude, 
auf jedcm fussteig, wo er wandelt, in 
jedem schatten, in dem er ruhct : sanfte 
entziickungen sprudeln aus jeder quelle, 
duften aus jeder blum* ihm zu, ertonen 
und lispeln ihm aus jedem gcbiische- 
Kein eckel verdirbt ihm die immer 
neuen freuden, die die schonheiten der 
natur in endloser mannigfaltigkeit ihm 
anbieten. Auch in der kleinsten ver- 
zierung uncndlich mannigfaltig und 
"schon, jeder zum bessten endzwe^k in 
anem- sernen verhaltnissen schSn und 
gut. Seirg, oh-selig1 wer aus diesen 
utterschopftrchen qudlen seine unschul- 
digen ' ver^nugen schbpft : heitre ist 
seine geteuthe, wie die sckoAste friih- 
lin^tag '/ sailft und rein jede seine emp^ 
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ftnduHgen wic die zepher, die mit Wu- 
mengeruchen iha umschwebett." 

Now, unlearned reader, here follows 
my translation ; and though I may not 
hit the happy simplicity of the original, 
I hope to hit his^meaning, which will 
be enough to support my commenda* 
tion of the passage. 

** Oh nature i how lovely art thou; 
in thy most simple decforations, how 
lovely ! He who passes by thy beamties 
with a careless step, loses the purest of 
human pleasured; he whose mind is 
corrupted by passion and delusive Iwtp- 
piivess^ is unfit to ta8t^.t4K)de pleasures; 
Happy is he whose so«l, darkened by 
no gloomy tho^ughts ^ nor harassed h^ 
My keen nepridaches, feels each iwiprcs;^ 
sion of thy niat:<:h!e8S beautijes. WhtJ* 
others pass them by with hateful kiseiji- 
sibHity^ for bim^ a th^us^d v^Hdus 
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adorns herself with happiest care : end- 
less sources of delight appear around 
him, at every step he takes, in every 
shade where he reposes himself: gentle 
ravishments flow from every spring that 
bubbles near him, breathe from every 
flower, and issue in warbling strains 
from every bush. No disgust robs hini 
of the ever springing joys which na- 
ture's beauties yield in endless variety^ 
Even in her most unadorned embellish- 
riients, boundless, various, , and lovely 
beauty and harmony also prevail in 
the admirable fitness which every thing 
has for its end. Happy, oh happy ! he 
who draws pure and guiltless pleasure 
from this exhaustless source: untrou<« 
bled is his xniBd like a lovely day in 
spripg : soft and, gentle are His feelinga 
like the i^nning zephyr which coola hiio 
W|t^ her p^priferous wings." 

.. Surely ^Ah^re is, in thjis pas^age^ ageft^ 
^Pf^ ^Q^IPpU^y of mannier.vhiali 
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is Well suited to the subject, and which 
leaves the mind in a state of calm and 
repose. But secondary impressions am 
always weaker than primary ones : and 
let those who find delight in the descrip** 
tion of Gessner, walk abroad, visit nature 
in her own domain, pry into her haunts 
and recesses, and dr^w their rapture from 
the pure well-head of inspiration. Let 
them do as honest Mr. Bamaby did, who, 
reaching the top of a small acclivity that 
lay in their way homewards, made a 
sudden pause, and exclaimed, with that 
kind of feeling ecstacy which is the offr' 
spring of truth, not the maudlin chilii of 
affectation, " Heavens ! how beautifiiMf 
do yott see ?'* continued he, addressing * 
himself to Paul, whose emotions w^r« 
not a whit inferior to those of his master,' 
«^ do you see V* and he pointed with his 
stick to the magnificent isrpectaicle of tfie 
setting sun, majestically declining 
through a line, of darlc and lowering 
clouds which skirted the horiibn, arid 

VOL. II. p 
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bore no distant resemblance to a range pf 
lofty niountainSy that raised their tower* 
ing heads to heaven. In'the sur*. 
rounding fields the cattle were reposing, 
employed in their evening repast: the 
cotter with his spade, his pick-axe, and 
other implements . of husbandry, was 
slowly retiring to his home : while the 
distant hum of the town they had just 
left, rose in sweet ^cordance upon the 
ear. It was such a scene as might have 
spoken the soothing accents of peace to a 
mind broken with sorrows, or pining in 
despair. 

"Ah, my boy,** said Mr. Barnaby after - 
a short silence ; " though I have not 
language to express what I feel, as your 
poets and other writers have, yet I be- 
lieve there is not one of them who ever 
had his heart more overcharged with ten- 
der sensations than I have, when I be- 
hold such a glorious scene a& this. 
What do you think ?*' 
*^ Think, Sir," echoed Paul, rousing 
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himself from a fit of deep -meditation, as 
the question was put to him. 

" Aye/' replied Mr. Bar&aby, " what 
do you think of a sight like this r Does'nt 
it fill your imagination ? .Does nt it mieike 
a poet of you, eh?'* . -j > 

Paul had twenty descriptions 'floating 
in his mind applicable tb what he saw, 
but from timidity of chafractefr he was 
restrained from giving them utterance, 
and he made no repty to the interrogata- 
ries of Mr. Barnaby. fiut his heart was 
full of emotion, for it had long been his 
supreme delight to wander through the 
fields, and dwell with a lover^s fondness 
upon the charms of nature. Nay, he 
had composed several pleasing effusions 
upon these topics, but he wanted con- 
fidence in his own powers, and he either 
burned them, or confided their existence 
only to his mother or Scroggins. Even 
now, had he been alone, he would have 
given vent to his feelings in some wild 
and extemporaneous rhapsody , as he often 

F 2 
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fused to do on siniilar occasions ; but be 
had not yet shook off that awe which 
the pupil always feels in the presence of 
his tutor, and which all Mr. Bamaby^s 
familiarity was unable entirely to remove. 
Whenever he spoke, it was still in tlie 
timorous and subdued tone of a school- 
boy before his pedagogue. As they 
hastened forwards for home, however, 
and he lagged a little behind, h^ comfort-r 
ed himself with gently repeating the fol- 
lowing stanza, which he had committed 
to memory with an earnest admiration of 
its beauties. 



^* Oh bow canst thoo renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which nature to ber votary ^fields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The porap of gropes arid garniture of fields \ ^ 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds ! 

And all tfaa^t echoes to the song of eren, 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom yields. 

And aH the ilread magnificence of heaven ; 
Oh how cansi thou renounceyand hope to be forgiven ?" 

Just as he had finished repeating these 
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lines, Mr. Barnaby, whose neck was still 
awry, and looking at the sun instead of 
looking at his path, stepped into a cow- 
dung, the lubricity of whose surface pre- 
senting but an unsteady footing, his feet 
flew up, and his posteriors lighted in the 
middle of the ordure. Unluckily he had 
on a pair of thin nankeen breeches, the 
delicacy of whose textureeasily admitted 

^ the stercoraceous liquor, which, when 
Mr. Barnaby felt trickling down his 
thighs he thought to proceed from some 
wound. Upon examination, however, 
he was agreeably disappointed in his ex* 
pectations ; and rising from his ignoble 
position, he directed Paul, (who stood 
by him, more ready to laugh than to 

|[h|isist, but withheld ftom the former by 
fear,) to tear up a few wisps of grass from 
a neighbouring field, and wipe away the 
foul blot upon his breeches^ Paul did 
as h^ was directed, arid returning, he 
found his schoolmaster ready for the 
operation, leaning against a finger-post, 
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with the skirts of his coat tossed over his 
shoulders, and his posteriors projected 
out for wiping. The ludicrous figure 
which he thus presented, overcame the 
gravity of Paul, in spite of his fear, and 
he burst into aloud fit of laughter, which 
did not, however, offend Mr. Barnaby, 
for he joined in it with unaffected glee, 
and while Paul was rubbing him down, 
he cracked several jokes upon the unto- 
ward accident. Paul applied the grass 
very assiduously, and Mr. Barnaby grap- 
pled the post tightly that he might not 
be overset ; and when he thought him- 
self sufficiently purified, they set forth 
again upon their journey. 

This was the only mishap that befel 
t^em. During the remaining part <dbk 
their progress they discoursed chiefly 
upon the adventuresof thegypsey-youth, 
and Mr. Barnaby greatly bewailed his 
disappointment In not diving to the bot- 
tom of that affair. At length they 
arrived at home, and Paul held his audi* 
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ence, (composed of his mother, Scroggins, 
Sukey, and Bob), in astonishment, 
while he recounted the many adventures 
of the day ; after which he retired to bed, 
and slept soundly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr, fykkorn and his compani^ns^ The discourse 
of three ladies — A fine illustration of the love 
of scandal — The great advantage of a sleeping 
company— 'Canons of scandal, and moral ob^er^ 
vations. 

When Mr. Inkhorn stepped into the 
stage-coach, he discovered that it was 
already occupied by three ladies, one of 
them young, and the other two of a 
nliddle age ; the former approaching to 
prettiriess, and the latter receding from 
ugliness ; all of them dressed with the 
affectation of fashion,and chattering away 
with infinite volubility. He took his 
seat in silence, and as he was equally a 
stranger to all of them, he was equally 
indifferent to each, if perhaps the youngest 
be excepted, to whom he sometimes di- 
rected* looks of itiore than simple curio- 
sity. They, however, were all acquainted 
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lyith each pther, (living in the same town) 
and while the coach moved rapidly for- 
wards, they passed the time in discours- 
ing about their neighbours, their friends, 
and their acquaintance. Perhaps the 
reader may wish to know their conver- 
sation, which was highly instructive,; 
and much in- the style of a tea-table 
dialogue ; and as I have no better plan in 
my imagination for amusing him at pre- 
sent, I will anticipate his wishes, and 
record it. The name of the youngest 
was Miss Prattle^ and those of the other 
two interlocutors, Mrs. Fidget, and Mrs. 
Sneer. Miss Prattle was the daughter 
of an apothecary, and going up to Lon- 
don in search of a husband : Mrs. Fidget 
was the widow of an exciseman, and . 
Mrs. Sneer had been lately married to a 
substantial farmer ; what their respective 
intentions were in visiting /the inetropolis 
I do not know, tad therefore camiot 
tell. 
Dear me, said Miss Prattle, ( 

F 6 
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thought Nancy Placid was very insipid 
list night. 

Mrs. Fidget Monstrously so, my dear; 
she always is : she is a very good sort of 
girl to ie sure, but then she is entirely 
without spirit, as my husband says, — 
[Remember, reader, that her husband was 
an exciseman.] 

Mrs. Sneer. She's like Miss Pensive, 
then, fori met her last night at my auntV, 
and she sat full three quarters of an hour 
without saying a word. 

Mrs. Fidget. Aye, I remember Miss. 
Pensive ; she liad on a white satin dress^, 
with lace le< in round the bottom, at the 
last assetnbly, and very unbecoming it 
was too. * , 

• MUi Prattle. I - did not dislike that so 
inilth; biit 'I thought heir head immensely 
ugly. Heir hair was plaited on one side, 
acid ik& Gthei side Was plain, With a long 
iitralj^ing'diitl t^thungdoWn below h^r 
ear. How h6rrid it looked ! 

Mrs. Sneer. Miss Pensive always 
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dresses like nobody else : I suppose she 
thinks it genteel to be out of ihQ fashion. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Miss Prattle. I remember she came 
one evening to the concert in Spanish 
leather shoes ! ^ 

Mrs. Fidget. Did you mind Mis& 
Frail yesterday morning wh^n we called 
upon her ? I always told you she rouged, 
and you saWj yesterday, putting it on in 
a hurry, she had daubed a great patch 
upon her left eye-brow. How I hate pajpt. 
[Mrs. Fidget's face glowed, frbmcon^tant 
application to the brapdy bpttle.] 

Miss Prattle,. So do. I, give^ me the 
colour of nature^ [Miss Piiattle rouged, 
but it was only in the evening.] 

itfir*. iSw^^;.? Yes, , but Mrs. Frail has 
no colour, except it Ipe that of a fad^d 
leaf in aujtymn. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 x 

■ ■ ' • ■ . » ,* 

Mis$ Prattle. Then she shouldbe con- 
tent without any. ; It wouldbecQmci l^er 
a great deal mpre, a woman in her 

yiears. •••. , . ; - ■: ~* ..•» ,-... - ' 
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Mt$. Fidgfst. Oh, I have got something 
to tell you. I heard this morning, that 
Mrs. Dawdle has hired another maid 
servant. She keepsUwo now. 

Mm Prattle. Two maid servants ! 
Well Tmsure! What in the name of 
goodness can shewantwith two servants; 
it is not a sign that times are hard ! 

Mrs. Swer. Why her husband is only 
an apothecary ; no reflections are meant, 
my dear Miss Prattle ; for your papa 
laiight be a physician if he liked : but I 
4o pity Mr. Dawdle, poor man ! For, 
while he is running about all day visit- 
ing his patients, she wiU be stuck up in 
the parlour at home, and doing nothing 
but ordering the servants about. I have 
BO patience when I think on't. 

Mrs^ Fiiiget. But I can't think how 
she'll employ them : she ha§ no children, 
and they live in a little hole of a house. 

iMf/f. Sweir* Oh \ she'll make work foi 
tkem^ if therein none. 

Miss Prattle, hike Mrs. Vigilant^who 
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took into her head that she wanted- a 
waiting maid, and when she had got one 
she did nothing but dress and undress, 
all day. 

Mrs. Fidget. Mrs, Vigilant ? Was'nt 
she the hair-dresser's daughter, who mar- 
ried Mr; Vigilant, the attorney ? 

Miss Prattle. Yes. 

Mrs, Sneer. Ah ! set a beggar on 
horse-back, as the vulgar say, arid he*Il 
ride to the devil. I have always observedi 
that your half gentry, those sort of p^o* 
pie who spring from nothings never know 
how to behave themselves when they 
happen to get a little up in the world. 
That was the case with Mm Tapej the 
milliner, who was married for her beauty 
as some say, (but heaven knows I could; 
never see any beauty in her) ta Sir Gre- 
gory Clod, the hunting squire as he is 
called ; she has ruined her husband by 
her extravagance, and after all she was 
but a vulgar piece of goods, 

jf^rs. Sneer. I have seen her. She 

7 
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looked like some co.ok*maid dressed up 
in her mistress's cast-oiF clothes, he I 
he ! he ! 

Miss Prattle, Or like a first-rate dancer 
at our fair. 

'Mrs. Fidget, Oh ! you can never ex- 
pect true gentility from such sort pf folks. 
What a difference there isi between one 
who has, been used to the world all her 
life, and a woman who comes from be- 
hind a ' counter, or from a work-room. 
They think, indeed, that money is every 
thing, and that if they hav« got that 
they' want nothing else. 

rMiss Prattle^ B\it they are mistaken ; 
for my own part, I*m always in a fever 
when I happen to be in the company of 
those low mecftamca^ people. 

It was thus that they proceeded, and 
in the course of half an hojOr, there was 
scarcely, I suppose, one of their acquaint-^ 
ance who had not passed through the 
ordeal of their opinion. Come, my 
kind reader, whether male or female^ \k\xt 



particularly the latter, lend mie your 
lattention for a vhile, that I may siaiy a 
few words upon scandal^ that common 
occupation of mankind, and their com- 
mon disgrace. The road is long, the 
night is dark ; Mr. Inkhorn is asleep in ^ 
one corner of the coach, Mrs. Sneer ia 
the other, and Mrs. Fidget and Misis 
Prattle are whispering about her on the 
opposite side ; the guard, en the outside, 
is snoring in his seat, and Robin> thqi . 
coachman j is making love to Ve^y^ 
the landlady's daughter at the Black 
Boar, whither he is driving her with one 
hand, and hugging her round the waist 
with the other. AH is silence ; there is a 
gap, an hiatus, which I must fill up with 
a short lecture, that will be read, I hope; 
With attention and profit. '■-•'. 
, It is, I believe, generally allowed, that 
there is no vic6 so universal initsexist- 
enccj OP «o perpetual in it» opemtion, as 
the love- 6f detraction; the desire to 
depreciate^ what is excellent, to hunibl^ 
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what is exalted. The parent of this vice 
is Envy J the most hateful passion that 
infects the human mind. 

A consciousness of inferiority, in some 
respect or other^ leads us to degrade the 
object in which superiority is found. 
The motive is the same in all cases, 
though the subject may vary. The 
brawling senator who cavils at the elo- 
quence of genius, and, the periods of wis- 
dom: the insidious artist, who finds 
nothing excellent, except it be the ofF- 
fipring of his own pencil : the sneering 
author, who reprobates all living excel- 
lence, and the prating female, who abhors 
the fashion which she cannot folio w,or the 
beauty which she never had, all acknow- 
ledge the potency of this malign and dis- 
graceful feeling, as often as they exhibit 
themselves in these characters. 

The love of superiority is natural to 
mankind. We are all struggling for the 
topmost place ; we all disdain to be 
thought in the lowest: and we all prac- 
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tice that sel&delusion, by which we lull 
the acuteness, with regard to ourselves, 
that discovers the defects of others. .The 
partitions that separate vice from virtue 
are minute, and ofiten imperceptible ; and 
thus, what would be laudable and interest- 
ing, considered as a stimulus to great 
exertions in the path of virtue, become* 
criminal, when operating only as a con- 
stant poison upon the felicity of life, by 
rendering us disconti^nted with our sta* 
tion and acquirements, without exciting 
us to advance the one or to enlarge the 
other. 

But, while I willingly allow that this 
love of detraction is a general evil, I be- 
lieve it will not be denied that it is more 
constant in its effects upon the female 
mind ; and the cause of this may be phi* 
losophically traced^ In an assembly of 
men, conversation takes a wide, and 
almost illimitable range. ' Men pass 
through the more active scenes of life^ 
and are hourly receiving new ideas from 
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their collision with the world. AmonsT 
the meanest capacities,: politics are not 
thought too intricate for discussion ; and 
when they are exhausted, the individual 
occurrences of the day or week take their 
turn ; or the artizan launches into dis- 
quisitions upon the mysteries of his trade, 
the tailor instructs the cobler, and the 
cobler instructs the tailor. If we ascend 
higher, and consider men of intellectual 
powers, then the topics of discussion be- 
come endless, and they are seldom driven 
by inclination, and never by necessity to 
talk of themselves or their neighbours. 

But this is not the case with women : 
when three or four of them assemble 
together, after the first interchange of 
civilities has passed, and when they have- 
informed each other that it is a fine or a 
wet day, admired each other's dresses, in-, 
quiredaboutthemantua-maker who made 
them, and adjusted, perhaps, the colour 
ofa ribbon, or the disposition of a flounce, 
into what channel can their discourse- 
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turn ? I speak of the usual tenor of fe- 
lAale society. They meddle not with 
politics (though they might do it with as 
much advantage as their more important 
brethren); they have few mysteries of 
trade to unfold ; they have accumulated^ 
but little experience, from an active in- 
tercourse with society ; they have (gene- 
rally speaking) acquired no knowledge 
from books ; what then can they talk 
about? And (without speaking sarcas- 
tically) they cannot be silent, for it is 
presumed they meet to enjoy the plea- 
sures of mutual discourse. If we sup- 
pose that they occupy themselves, for a 
time, with dissertations upon topics of 
domestic economy, upon family manage- 
ment, or upon individual occurrences, 
yet these would soon be exhausted, and 
then they must seek new ones. 

Being thus limited in theit range of 
knowledge, why should we wonder at 
their love of scandal, though we may 
deplore it? They arc driven from the 
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feirer regions of communication to those 
which are more immediately within 
their sphere^ They seize, with avidity, 
upon what all understand, that all may 
derive pleasure ; and they pursue it 
without the same rancour, and perhaps 
without the same . degree of envy as is 
felt by man when he depreciates his fel- 
low man. With the former it is only 
idle tattle : the mere super-flux of time, 
the hoUowness of vacuity, the customary 
'appropriation of their leisure moifients : 
and, thus far, it may be termed a habit 
which is the necessary result of confined 
knowledge* 

Of this practice, however:, which I 
cannot defend, I must speak in terms of 
disapprobation. If it does, not always 
amount to a crime, it is, at least, not free 
from the reproach of meanness and dupli* 
city, for it is natural to hope that in the 
hands of those who seem our friends, our 
characters and our conduct will be safe 
from calumnious insinuation and te^ 
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proach. As the motive can ,never be 
laudable, I could wish that the practice 

m 

Were less frequent, and I belieye few 
things would tend more to render it so, 
than giving a wider range to the cultiva. 
tion of the female mind. Women wouldthen 
be not only less exposed to the temptation 
from scarcity of subjects to discourse 
upon ; but they would, probably, more 
intensely feel that it is a habit which de- 
grades those who submit to it more than 
they aie aware of. It is so nearly allied 
fo treachery and deception, that it calir 
never be regarded by a liberal and ele* 
vated mind, without a mixture of regrefc 
and abhorrence. 

Slander usually includes the vice of 
lying. It iseldom happens that the slai^-^ 
derer is content with calumniating by 
the means of truth, even when truth will 
serve the purpose ; no : mean and despi- 
cable falsehood is called in to aid the 
cause of the backbiter. Their rancour 
must be fed with grosser food : yet, they 
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have not the honourable intrepidity of 
villainy. They have not the open, dar* 
ing attack of avowed infamy. They deal 
in insinuations, half-phrases, dark hints, 
double allusions, and sneering expres- 
sions. These are their arn^s, an.d with 
these they: coolly and maliciously sacri- 
fice the innocent. By heavens ! were it 
po$$ible that the eternal destiny would 
givie nie my unenviable clioice in the 
future character of my child, whether it 
sfaoutd grow to desperate villainy, or 
skulk through existence,a mean defamei*^ 
liiwould prefer, tenfold, (supposing no 
irhoice! but between the two) that he 
should: perish ignominiously on the scaf- 
fold,, ior the gallows, as a violater of his 

"country's laws, to being a living canker 
Qplon. the! ^happiness of society. 
^' An inclination to traduce the innocent 
18 abhojrred : even to expose the guilty it 
is mean« The pious and the amiabk 
Fenelon has observed, that charity does 

iBOt require of us. th^t we should not see 
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t;lie faults of others, bttt that we should 
-avroid being vnnecessarilt/ attentive to 
them ; and that we should not be blind 
to their good qualities, while we are 
clear-sighted to their bad ones/' We 
are taught, also, by the precepts of our 
religion, to avoid such practices. •* Bear 
ye one another's burden,'* {Gal. vi. S.) 
Nay, that comprehensive rule of morality, 
" do unto others as you would they 
should do unto vou," strikes at the root 
-of this, as it does of all other evil. Is 
there one of us who would be content to 
be thus aspersed ? Is there one of us who 
would not anxiously endeavour to avoid 
it ? Nay, if we knew the assertions to-be 
true, should we not equally dread th^ih? 
And, if false, should w^ not wish 'thetDt 

m 

unsaid ? I . have heard, indeed, of that 
heroic dignity of innocjence which a£[fects 
to smile with contempt upon every allega^ 
tion which is founded in falsehood : but 
it is seldom possessed. It is a thing 
jrather talked of th^n- enjoyed 4 «iui 
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even when it is possessed, it is no justi* 
fication nor palliation of the calumniator. 
His purpose is equally criminal, and his 
practice equally infamous. 

A poet, who keenly felt the effects of 
slander, has feelingly admonished its 
votaries in the following lines : 

Then geiitlj scan jour brother nan^ 

Still gentler sister woman t 
Though they may gang akennin wrang. 

To step aside is human : 
One poii\t roust still be greatly dark» 

The moving why they do it : 
^nd just as tamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it. 

Whp made the heart ? 'Tis Hk aloncy 
Decidedly can try U8» 

_ § 

He knows each chord, its various tone \ 

Each spring its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it: 
"Whafs done we partly may computoi 

But know not what's resisted* 

Bvnirf. 

, If I could hope that it were in my 
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power to turn one slanderer frotri his 
practice, it would give me heart-felt joy. 
I know of nothing which would contri- 
bute more to the happiness of mankind,- 
than the abolition of this hateful practice. 
The peace of families, the comfort of in- 
dividuals, afid the confidence of society 
are all affected by it. It is a wide-spread. 
ing pestilence, which every honest man 
should strive to counteract ; and I hold 
it of such magnitude in the black cata- 
logue of human vices, that I heartily 
wish it formed, more frequently than it 
does, the subject of those discourses 
which are delivered from the pulpit. 
There are those who might listen with 
reverence to such an organ of admonition, 
at least I am willing to hope so. Above 
all, I should regret ' *^Jbee the subject 
treated with lukewarmnesb,as that would 
betray the cause that should be sup- 
ported. 

. Satire, indeed, may be well employed 
upon this topic. It is a powerful wea« 
VOL. II. a > 
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pon in a* powerful hand ; and tfeey who 
know it best, dread it most. But if the 
aim be just, and the arrow sharp, a 
weaker hand may presume to throw it. 
This is only a gentle way of introducing 
myself, and the reader may be prepared 
for an exemplification : but I am a modest 
man, and like sometimes to wear a 
mask. 

The ** Directions to Servants,** written 
by Swift, are well known, and sufficient- 
ly adnKired as an admirable specimen of 
reproof, couched beneath the simular of 
advice. The ingenious Mr. Edwards, 
also, whose Canons of Criticism gave 
such offence to Warburton, that he 
abused him with coarse and heavy ma- 
lices in a note in the Diinciad^ is no tin- 
Mccessful effor^^ the same kind of 
composition, though its object cannot 
be considered so laudable as the writing 
of the Dean of St. Patrick's. The one 
amuses us by skilful irony directed to a 
subject, at m0Bt, but very onimportattC^ 
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while the other employs as vigoirous {p^ 
haps more vigorous) a weapon to j&e^ 
counter a real grievance in society <, * 

Let me not, however, be accused of 
presumption, if I assert the superiority 
of my own topic,even over that of Swift's, 
The insolence, the indolence, the pro- 
digality, and the vices of a menial may be 
obviated wholly ,^ and can always be par* 
tially redressed : but the rancour of a 
slanderous tongue, who can controul ? 
It is a moral pestilence which infects all 
the sources of the mind's felicity, sows 
dissention between man and man, fills 
families with discord and jealousy, and 
subverts the whole purpose of social life. 
I regret, also, to repeat, that women are 
t|;ie priestesses of this horrid deity, and 
celebrate his orgies with an ecstacy 
which dishonour them. 

But hold. Satire is t^ be my weapon. 
Farewell the moral thought : farewell the 
solemn march of language and the indig- 
nant keen reproof. Come, satire, with 

G2 
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thy arch vivacious look, thy mask, and 
dagger hid beneath thy stole : guide' 
thou my pen, while I -unfold the mys- 
teries of this saered profession^; and that 
I may be intelligible to the meanest 
capacity, give me power to tell the sacred 
ways by which the dark and gloomy 
purposes are fulfilled towards the help- 
less cuid the innocent of the female sex. 
][ have not implored in vain — I feel the 
solemn inspiration coming over me, and 
thus I write : . 

Canons of scandal: or rules far 

BLASTING the REPUTATION, DEGRA D- 

ING the PERSON, and calumniating 
the INTENTIONS of a young girl. 
Accuraiehf dedicced front existing 

FEMAL1S PRACTICE. 

CANON I. 

. Should a young girl be obliged to go 
into the country for her health, or for 
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pleasure, or for convenience, or from 
necessity, never think, even for a moment, 
that she goes, or possibly can go, for any 
other purpose than to lie in. Jt is ab* 
soliitely impossible that her departure 
can arise from any other cause : and it 
will be an admirable sneer to say, behind 
her back J " she will be worse before she 
is better— she'll return very small and 
genteel I dare say — long stays are con- 
venient things — no doubt they were first 
thought of by ladi^s^ who have cAe7rfre» 
without kusbands^^ 

This is^ an important rule: never 
forget it. 

CANON 11. 

Should a young girl propose to remain 
in the country for two or three weeks, 
you may hint that it is more likely she 
will remain two or three months : " be- 
cause she will have a longer time to get 
better/* But these ^ words must be 
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Uttered with an admirable sneer, or they 
may be mistaken for sincerity of mean* 
ing, which, of all evils, is the most to be 
dreaded. 



CANON III. 

Be careful to lay aside all troublesome 
considerations of honour and honesty. 
For instance, it is of no sort of conse- 
quence that you may be hourly and 
daily requesting and receiving favours at 
the hands of the person whom you are 
thus traducing : gratitude is a very in- 
convenient thing : contrive to get all you 
can from her, smile upon her when she 
is present^ and revile her when she is 
absent. This is a very common proce- 
dure, and the world will hourly give you 
precedent in it. 

CANON IV. 

If she have donfe you ninety-nine 
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good offices, and cannot do the hundredth, 
forget the ninety-nine, and hate her for 
omitting the hundredth. This, too, is 
usual, and, besides, it is very convenient, 
for it furnishes you with a pretext for. 
offence, and, being offended, is a very 
weighty reason why you should slander 
those who offend you.-r-Be careful to 
remember this. 

CANON v. 

The more deceit you employ, the 
. more you will manifest your own profi- 
ciency. Praise your victim, to those 
whose regard for her would not suffer 
you to utter a disrespectful word. You 
will have plenty of opportunities to in- 
demnify yourself for this unwilling com- 
mendation ^by traducing her to those who 
care nothing about what is said of her 
and who delight in cutting up a reputa- 
tion, as much as yourself. 
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CANON VI. 

Should she happen to be in a room 
along with a male friend, (no other per- 
son being present) and should there 
chance to be a sofa in that room, you 
will then have an admirable opportunity 
of observing " that sofas are convenient 
things'* Never mind, that by tlie insi- 
nuation, you cast an infamous suspicion 
upon the purity and virtue of your 
victim : never heed the consequence : 
though she be chaste as the untasted 
smile upon Diana's lip, and though her 
friend be a man of moral integrity, and 
unimpeached honor, it must not deter 
you from venting your insidious poison ; 
and, as )a corollary to the preceding insi-^ 
Buation, you may notice that her cowi- 
pkxion is always improvedafter she has been 
thus alone with her friend j thence mean- 
ing to iniply that kisses, from a bearded 
lip, have heightened the rosy hue of her 
cheeks. ,r 
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CANON VII. 

(Universal.) 

Be careful to misinterpret every iex- . 
pression, to misconstrue every action^ to 
caliimniate every motive. Ifshe.be gay 
and cheerful, " she is alaughing ideot— . 
a simpering tit.'' If she be serious and 
reserved, *' she is proud and hypocritical.'' 
If she dresses, ." she iS; Miss Tawdry.^* 
If her dfess, though genteel, be econo«* 
mical, " she has nothing but trumpery-— 
she'll not bear turning up." If she dress 
4tshionably, " where does she get the 
money for such articles ?" Insinuating 
that it is criminally gotten ; If she be ill, 
*' it is affectation/' Jf she talks, " she is 
foolish." If she be silent, '' she is 
foolish." In short, distort every look, 
every word, every action, from its true 
and harmless import, and then you may 
consider yourself as having made no 
unimportant progress in the ancient and 
hoi^iorable craft of scandal. . ; 

G i 
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CANON VIII, 

There is another method which I 
i^ould call the reflective scandal^ and 
which, when dexterously employed, is 
^f great service. For example : if you 
have a daughter, grand-daughter, niece, 
or pupil, who is yet a child, and who 
mingles much in the society of your vic- 
tim, it is likely, as we are all -prone to 
imitation, that she will ape her in some 
particular or other. You will then have 
an excellent occasion for exercising, at 
once, your love of scandal, and your love 
■of authority. You may reprove the 
child, when you notice her imitating 
your victim, in voice, look, gesture, or 
conduct, by saying, ** don^t yoti make 
yourself a fool, by doing so and so, if 
other people do" Pronounce these last 
words, and the pronoun i/ou with a pro- 
4^r emphasis, and they will be immedi- 
ately felt and u^fiderstood. And this is 
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an excellent method: for the person 
alluded to cannot notice the allusion, as 
you would have an unanswerable recri- 
mination, by replying, that she had 
applied it to herself voluntarily, and, you 
suppose, from a consciousness of itspro- 
priety, 

CANON IX. 

Remember that all these things must 
be said and done behind the back of your 
victim. Scandal mongers skulk in 
darkness. You must use court^esy and 
kindness to her face, that your covert 
attacks may have more force. If you 
can practice a sort of risus Sardonicus, 
smiling with your upper lip, and reviling 
with your under, it will be of much, 
advantage to you ; for then, you may. 
sometimes boldly venture to attack your 
victim in person, which will be a proof 
of more skilful generalship, than always 
fighting in ambush. 
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Sed satis superqiie. These canons are 
sufficiently comprehensive for the single 
ptirposfe which they have in view. Any 
one who wishes to become expert in 
the dignified art of defaming innocence, 
will find them of service. And let me 
liope that some abler pen may be excited 
by this general outline^ and exert its 
powers upon a topic that well deserves 
the highest powers. A regular set of 
canons applicable to all the various con- 
ditions of life would be an undertaking, 
not unworthy of him who had wit, hu- 
mour, and judgment enough to execute 
it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A nasty adventure — Mr. and Mrs. Varnish de^ 
scribed — Their ttxoriou$ fondness — J discourse 
upon fioveb-^Bad manners — Siory of a sprat^ 
a gudgeon^ and a magician* 

" Zounds! what a jolt J Ma'am, I 
beg your pardon, I hope I have not hurt 
your nose against my teeth- ^' 

" Not at all, Sir — I waajust going ta 
blow it, but " 

*^ Pah ! what a filthy idea. Madam : 
my mouth is full, even in imagination*-^ 
Pugh !" 

" Perhaps there is more truth than, 
fancy in the matter;" rejoined Mrs. 
Sneer, putting her handkerchief into her 
pocket. 

" Foh ! let me open the window that 
I may spit/' 

This dialogue passed quicker than I 



) 
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have written it, between Mrs. Sneer and 
Mr, Inkhorn, who, as the r'eader may 
remember, were sleeping opposite to 
each other, when I began my discourse 
upon scandal, in the last chapter, and 
whose heads were brought into sudden 
and violent contact, by an unexpected 
jerk of the coach. Mrs. Sneer, vexed 
to be thus disturbed, and still more 
vexed to find her nose in Caleb's -mouth, 
invented the uncleanly incident which I 
have recorded, as a punishment for his 
involuntary offence, and Mr. Inkhorn 
believing himself, (between sleeping and 
waking) to have actually received what 
was intended for Mrs. Sneer's handker- 
chief, was now purifying his tongue and 
Hps by copious expulsions of saliva, 
exclaiming, between each discharge, in 
9uch a manner as shewed he could hardly 
refrain from other evacuations, not meet 
to be specified, while Mrs. Sneer sat 
silently enjoying the effects of her 
malicious tnick. By the time that 
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Caleb had finished his ceremonies, the 
€oach arrived at the inn where the 
passengers wer^ to sup, and he no 
gooner escaped from the vehicle, than 
he comforted his throat with a glass of 
brandy. 

When they sat down to^ supper they 
were joined by- a gentleman and his wife, 
who had taken two places in the coach, 
and were to be their fellow-passengers 
during the rest of the journey to London. 
The gentleman, whose name was Varnish, 
was an Irish heraldic --painter, who lived 
by emblazoning grants of arms, and 
decorating flags for volunteer and militia 
regiments. In height, he was about five 
feet five ; but the elevation of his stature 
was a little diminished by a certain 
curvature of the legs, which the vulgar 
call bandylegged. When he stood with 
his heels close together, you might have 
pointed a piece of artillery through the 
gap between his knees. His hair was 
raven black, mixed with grey, and of a 
wiry textuie; with a little t«\^^\^^^ 
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up behind, in three inches of greasy 
ribbon, the very ghost of a queue, or like 
one in the last stage of a consumption. 
In front it was brushed up, and looked 
as if he had just pulled oflFhis night.cap,or 

had undergone a recent clawing from his 

■ 

wife. His eyes were dull and tarnished, 
and resembled a dying rush-light in a 
watchman** lanthorn. His face was 
full of blotches, some dry, and some 
running, and arising either from scrofula, 
surfeit, or drink, which, I cannot pretend 
to say: his nose flamed like a fiery 
beacon on a rocky coast^ and the pimples 
that adorned it glowed with a ruby red-' 
ness, while his mouth was expressive of 
what the Irish call an open countenance^ 
extending nearly from ear to ear, and 
exhibiting a few rotten teeth, andexhaU 
ing no very grateful odour. 

His wife, who sat beside him, and 

who^ besides being allied to some of the 

jfirst famili^ in the kingdom^ was very 

fpnd of th^ brandy bottle, appeared 

to be about forty years of age, and carried 
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the remnants of a face that had once b^en 
pretty. In height, she resembled her 
husband, as she did likewise in the grace- 
ful bend of her legs, and the rotten irre- 
gularity of her teeth. Her breath, also, 
had not exactly all the grateful perfume 
of the morn, but rather the fragrance of 
an Edinburgh evening. She waddled as 
she walked, and blundered as she talked : 
natural enough, to be sure, when we 
consider the land that gave her birth. 
In figure she might have rivalled an 
African Venus, where the most fat carries 
the day. Her bosom protruded forth 
with no ordinary swell, and formed one 
individual surfacp. She had a great deaf 
of second-hand politeness, which she 
had picked up when she was lady's maid 
to an Irish baronet's wife, to whom she 
used to read novels by the hour. 

It was highly amusing to observe the 
amorous uxoriousness of thisfondcouple. 
They had been married some years, (ac- 
cording to the accidental confession of 
Mr. Varnish himself) ; but they had 
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retained, from habit, all the silly endear-^ 
ments of courtship. As Mr. Inkhorn 
was in no mood to discourse with the 
ladies, and as they were busily employed' 
in devouring their suppers, the conversa- 
tion was carried on principg.lly by Mr, 
Varnish and his wife. When they sat 
down to table, the first business was to 
choose, from its contents, what their 
appetites chiefly coveted, and here Mr. 
Varnish began the colloquy. 

'^ My dear, what shall 1 help you to ?*' 

" I don't think I can eat any thing, 
love." 

" Yes, dear, try and eat something, 
or you'll be ill before you reach London."* 

" Indeed I can't, darling." 

" Do, love : let me cut you a small 
piece of this boiled beef, will you ?" 

" No, dear ; I am afraid it will be too 
heavy for my stomach." 

" Will you have some of this boiled 
rabbit, darling ?" 

" Indeed, my love, I had rather not eat 
any thing : but if you wish it Til take 
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a little bit of the rabbit. Don't cut me 
much, sweet." 

This weighty point being adjusted, 
Mr. Varnish iilled her plate with the 
best half of the rabbit, at which she 
exclaimed strongly, the quantity being 
too great for her: but Caleb was sur- 
prised to see her, a few minutes after- 
wards^ clearing away the bones to make 
room for a bit more. Before, however, 
she began to eat, the characters were 
reversed, and she began. 

" Now, darling, help yourself.'* 

** I couldn't touch a bit, love : that 
confounded rum has made me sick, and 
I'm a little troubled with the bile to- 
night." 

*• Pray take something, dear, it will do 
you good : do now, there's a love," and 
she leered at him from the corner of her 
eye, with such an antiquated expression 
of fondness as might have won upon the 
heart of a Scipio. 

** Upon my word, my dear," replied 
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th€ man of paint, *' I cannot eat to* 
tiight/' 

*' Then I won't touch a bit/' and the 
approaching storm began to lour, Mr, 
Varnish knew its symptomg, and he 
hastened to take up his knife and fork, 
with which he sliced off five or six pieces 
o£cold beef, which he began to devour 
voraciously. Peace then displayed her 
wings again, and the two '' darlings'* 
plied their knives and forks with an 
agility that astonished the rest of the 
company. 

When the question of what was to be 
drunk came to be agitated, there was the 
same farce played off; and already it grew 
so ridiculous and disgusting, that Mrs. 
Sneer and Miss Prattle began to exchange 
looks and smiles with each other. The 
time, however, soon elapsed that was 
allowed for the repast; and the coachman 
summoned the company to take their 
seats in the coach : this they accordingly 
did, and Caleb took care to place him- 
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self by the side of Mrs. Sneer^ that he 
might run no risk, from a second intro-? 
duction of her nose betiyeen his teeth. . 
For some time the coach moved for- 
wards, while a profound silence was 
observed by those who were in it ; the 
only interruptions to that silence being 
the occasional eructations of Mr. Varnish, 
and the hiccoughs of Mrs. Fidget, the 
former, the consequence of bile, and the 
latter, of eating too much new bread at 
supper. After a while, howe\rer, a con- 
versation was begun between Miss Prat- 
tle and Mrs. Sneer about the last new 
novel. This was debateable matter, and 
a dear topic to Mrs. Varnish and her 
husband, who read almost every novel 
that issued from the press except the 
good ones : they left them to those who 
could understand them. 

" Pray, Ma'am,'* said Mr. Varnish, 
addressing himself to Miss Prattle, have 
you read the Horrors of a Nighty by the 
author of the Horrors of a Day /" 
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** Yes, Sir/* rejoined MissPrattle," and 
I am immensely fond of it : I think the 
author vastly clever." 
^^ I think so too, Ma'am : he is an inti- 
mate friend of mine : a student in Dub« 
lin collie : he wrote both these works 
at his leisure moments, in the intervals 
of more severe study : he is a man of 
first-rate acquirements/' 

*' My dear," said Mrs. Varnish, " don't 
you think that he finishes the story too 
irruptly /*' 

" Yes, my love : I am exactly of your 
opinion. Say a6rtfj9^/^,darling," added he 
in a whisper. 

*' Besides," continued she, " he 
doesn't do political justice to the heron ; 
he should have made her marry Deval- 
lancourt, and Numbug should have cut 
his throat/' 

" You would have desperate work. 
Madam, if you were to write a novel," 
said Caleb, with a sneering irony of ex« 
pression, 

7 



*' I would at least eadeavour to pte- 
serve the ends of morality, by punishing 
Avickedness and rewarding goodness," 
retotted Mrs» Varnish quickly. 

** Certain ly,iny dear/'said her husband, 
•** and in that respect I think as you do, 
that our friend has failed in doing poetical 
justice to his characters/' He laid a 
peculiar stress upon the word poetical, 
for the tacit^instruction of his wife. 

" The most charming novel that ever 
I read,^^ observed Mrs. Sneer, *^is the 
Pleasures of a Pond, or Pleasing Pictures ; 
it is translated from the German.'*^ 

** The Pleasures of a Pond, or Pleashig 

Picttires,'* echoed Mr. Varnish with a 

loud laugh, and a peculiar croak of the 

voice which was natural to him ; " that's 

' ^ queer title. 

** Did you never read the book,'* in- 
terrogated Mrs, Sneer. 

•* No/* rejoined Mr. Varnish. 

** Nor I," ^ Mrs. Varnish. 
- ^*Nor I/' SMr. InkhoTOr 






,\ 
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"Nor I" 5 Miss Prattle. 

"Nor I," iMrs. Fidget. 

*' Then I dare say," continued Mrs. 
Sneer, " you wonder what the author 
could make of such an unpromising 
title. rU tell you all about it. The 
author is supposed to live by the 
side of a large pond, situated in a. 
beautiful country, and is very fond of 
fishing. One day, when he is out 
in a boat with his wife and eleven 
children,- ^* 

" I think it should have been a barge,*' 
interrupted Caleb, and the whole com- 
pany burst into a loud laugh, in which 
Mrs. Sneer joined them. When silence 
was restored she continued : 

** One day, when he was out in this 
boat (or barge if you prefer it) with his 
wife and eleven children, he caught a 
gu<%eon, and when he drew it up, (it's a 
feiry tale you must know) the gudgeon 
spoke.** 

*^ And pray what did it say ?*' inquired 
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Mrs. Varnish, with ^ learned tone of in- 
credulity. 

" I don't recollect exactly the words/* 
replied Mrs, Sneer ; " but tlie purport of 
them was, that he was a magician ; and 
if his tail was cut otf and thi['ust down 
his throat it would restore him to his 
former shape. When GuUpherno (for 
that was the hero's name) heard this he 
was greatly terrified, and kept thegudgeop 
dangling at the end of the line, without 
•knowing what to do : but his wife, whose 
curiosity was very great, caught hold of 
the fish, and cutting off its tail with her 
scissars, (for she was mending her • hus- 
band's stockings in the boat) she thrust 
it down his throat, when immediately a 
great smoke issued from the belly of the 
fish, which overspread the boat and en- 
veloped every object in obscurity. From 
the midst of this cloud a loud voice issues, 
telling them that for the favour conferred 
upon him in restoiring him to. his original 
shape, he would bestow a gift upon them» 

VOL. n. H 
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This gift was a ring, which GnllpheniD 
wouldfind in the right-handpacket of an 
old .»pair of leather breeches, which hung 
tip behind his bed-room door'; by mea«5 
of this ring he would be able to make 
fcvcry fish which he might catch, not 
only speak, but relate its adventures, and 
as the. pond belonged to a powerful fairy, 
•who threw into it all those whoni his 
wicked arts enabled him to transform, 
^veiy fish that it contained had once 
l>een 'a hum;an being. When this infor- 
mation was given, the smoke gradually 
4i$persed, iand nothing more was to be 
seen. Gullpherno then returns home, 
«ot very caihfortable,to think how many 
mesi and women ^ and his family had 
devoured, (for he often caught his dinner 
in th^s pond), but resolved to try the 
effect of the ring. The moment they 
feacbed the shore, his wife ran towards 
rtiiie house, up stairs into the bed-room, 
^rudt her hand into the breeches pocket, 
^pitUed atit the ring, ran out again, and 
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met faer husband |i;df-way, exclaimifig:, 
like Archiinedes, when he ran naked 
through the streets of Syracuse, " I have 
found it ! I have fecund it4^ (tikese ape 
the author's ewH worik r)^hie persuades 
her husband to return imnaediatdy into 
the boat, and try the effect ef the ring : 
he does so, catches a sprat, and bids 4t 
speak ; the sprat opens its mouth, and-— 
what do you think it says^** 

A dead silence prevails : not a word in 
reply : Mrs. Sneer is higfhiy gratified to 
think "that her eloquence should thus 
enchain the tongues of her audience : 
and she was just going to proceed, when 
an unlucky snorefrom Caleb discomposed 
the fine and pleasing harmony of her 
thoughts. I 

" That's monstrously ung/enteel who«t 
ever it is," said she ; * 'don't you tjij»k so^ 
Miss Prattle ?" 

MissPrattle had yielded to the drowsy 
god as well as Caleb : and Mrs. Sneer 
could therefore receive no answer. 3he 

H 2 
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addressed herself to Mrs. Fidget, no 

reply : then to Mr. Varnish, the same : 

fthen to Mrs.Varnish : all dumb. What 

: a mortification ! She now found that her 

gudgeon, her magician, and her sprat, 

/had operated like so many grains of 

opium, jmd kindly lulled her hearers into 

: a gentle slumber. Her rage and vexation 

.wfere great : but she would not wake 

them, for that would be granting a 

triumph she could not endure to think of; 

so, calming her fury as quickly, as she 

could, she threw her handkerchief over 

her face, because she slept with her 

« 

mouth open, and her eyes shut, (the 
very reverse of Dr. Radcliffe's recipe for 

• jeducing corpulency) and resigned her- 
self to that kind soother of all human 
care. 

In this state they continued till the 
coach arrived in London, when each 
betook himself to his destination. Mr. 
Varnish returned to his flag-painting, and 

^Mr. Inkhorn to his book-making. His 
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employers were glad to see him, for 
they had found no hand so expert 
since his absence : and the very day 
after his arrival, he sat down to compose 
a Journey to the Falls of Niagara^ with • 
picturesque Descriptions of the Scenery on 
the hanks of the St. Lawrence. He wrote 
the whole work in much less time than 
a swift-sailingshipcould have transported 
him across the Atlantic ; and he had no 

r 

sooner put the finishing hand to it, than 
he began a work of a different descrip- 
tion, viz. a new edition of the Newgate 
Calendar^with the addition of all remark- 
able cases, down to the present time. 

He did not omit, however, to write to 
his uncle, and to renew his promises of 
patronage to Paul, at which the latter 
abundantly rejoiced, and to him we will 
now return. 
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CHAPTER ¥. 

Pwil mak^ rapid and astonishing progress-— His 
first attemptsat authorship^* Dougal andThekla^ 
a ScottiUinarrative—Omary the son ofOuglou^ 
an oriental tah — The courteous lodging letter^ 
a comic effusion in verse — The complaint, a 
serious one — Burns and material love. 

While all these events were trans* 
actings Paul was diligently, proceeding 
in his studies ; and he had, by this 
time, gone through nearly the whole 
of the books that were contained in 
the library to which he subscribed. 
He was now in his seventeenth year,and 
the faculties of his mind were beginning 
to assume vigor and activity. He not 
only treasured up theideasof others, but 
began to elicit his own : he not only read 
but wrote. This is the natural transition 
from admiration to emulation, and is 
early felt by that mind which is destined 
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to ftiture honours. But what chieffjr 
stimulated my hero to this trial of hiir 
powers, was the accidental perusal of 
one of our monthly miscellanies, which 
he found to be composed of various con- 
tributions from various sources, and he 
soon formed the ambitious^ idea of dis- 
languishing himself in print. Many 
were the efforts of hi& pen before he could 
finish ariy thing to the satisfaction of hiu , 
own mind, so that he could not be re- 
proached with a fecihty which partakes 
greatly of vanity. At length he con- 
cluded a narrative to his fancy, and this 
he copied off, and with a foreboding 
heart, dispatched it to the editor. His 
thoughts, indeed, scarcely towered so 
high as to expect its insertion, yet he 
did not wholly despair. Anxiously did 
the time pass away, and eagerly did he 
seize the important pamphlet, to ascer- 
tain its doom. 

Reader, if you are an author, your 
imagination will picture, better than I 
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csm describe, what were his emotions on 
• Deho)ding this child of his fancy neatly- 
arrayed in types, and blooming on the 
innocent white of hot-pressed paper. If 
you are not an author, how can I fill you 
with sensations, which no language can 
describe? Vain task! By what felicity 
of expression, by what pomp of words 
can I unfold that thrilling ecstacy which 
trembles through a youthful author's 
frame, when he sees himself fairly before 
the public ? What notions of grandeur 
suddenly occupy his mind : what a con- 
sciousness of greatness possesses him ! 
Subsequent succesi^ may impart delight, 
as indeed it does : but all after feelings 
want that keen vibration of felicity 
which accompanies the virgin effort ; 
like the lover's heart, which never can 
jetrace the exquisite tenderness and de- 
licacy of joy which fill it in the spring 
of his intercourse with his beloved. 

The earliest effusions of great men 
have been treasured up with a sedulity 



\ 
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which shews man's delight in whatever 
partakes of the marvellous and astonish! 
ifig. Cowley's " Pyramus and Tliisbe,^ 
Pope's *' Ode to Solitude," and Johnson^s 
" Good master Duck" have all been cele- 
brated by posterity ; and that posterity 
may be able to do the same honours tqi 
the youthful exertions of my hero, t 
shall here present the reader with ihi 
tale which obtained the distinguisheia 
honour of being admitted into the pages 
of the work to which he transmitted it. 
For my own part, I think very favoura- 
bly of it, but my opinion must not bias 
the judgment of the world. 

*' DOUGAL A?WD tHEKLA, 

A Scottish narrative, 

** In one of the western islands of 
Scotland, lived, in feudal splendour, and 
in feudal barbarism, a powerful chieftain 
named Gorod. His territorial posses- 
sions were extensive, and his retainers 

n ^ 
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nnmerous. His mind was rude and 
ferocious: his wealth great, which had 
been amassed by extortions, injustice, 
and cruelty : his lawless will was the 
only rule of action he acknowledged, 
and over his tenants he swayed with the 
despotism of a petty tyrant. 

*' DouGAL, a neighbouring chieftain, 
excited, in a peculiar manner, his intern* 
perate passions; for he eagerly wished 
to possess his estates, which were con- 
tiguous to his own : but hope and fear 
restrained him ^ from acts of violence. 
His hope >vas built upon the certainty 
of possessing them, if Dougal died 
childless, and ):^e»was then in his fiftieth 
year : his fe^rs arose from the know- 
ledge of DoyGAi/s power and bravery. 
Thus, he remained tranquil, onlybecause- 
more benefit might result from it, than 
from turbulence. 

** But the hopes of man are fickle as 
the western breeze: they dawn for a 
moment upon the soul, cheer with their 
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warmth, and then fade away, like the 
dews of the morning. Who* can say to 
himself, thus will I do, or thus shall I be 
happy ? When we look upon the future, 
we look upon a fairy vision, decked with 
the imagery of our own fancies, and full 
of the expectations that we most pant 
for. We build a baseless structure, and 
afterwards wonder at its demolition : we 
believe what we wish, and sigh at the 
discovery of our own error. 

" Doug A L, in the autumn of his life, 
became enamoured of Thekla, the 
daughter of Godon^ lord of one of the 
neighbouring islands. She was young 
and handsome, but the vivid flames of 
love found no habitation in the breast 
of DouGAL. He felt, indeed, something 
forherthathe had notyetfeltfor any other 
woman : her presence was the object of 
his hope, her absence the dreaded event 
of his fears : the tones of her voice were 
music to his ear ; the sight of her beauty 
delight to his heart : yet he knevr not^ 
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ivhat it was to love ; for who can create 
, the fiery feelings of youth in the dull, 
enervated bosom of age ? 

" The father of Thekla was proud of 
the attachment of DouGAL ; but Thek- 
la herself viewed it with sorrow. Re- 
luctance and tears, however, would have 
been fruitless ; for she had received her 
father's commands^ to admit the visits 
and protestations of Dougal, and she 
knew that her father had both the power 
and inclination to enforce obedience, if 
obedience were withheld. Dougal, at 
length, demanded her in marriage, and 
GoDON gladly gave consent ; Thekla,' 
too, uttered a cold acceptance : her 
tongue gave assent,, but not her heart. 

" It was in vain, that Thekla strove 
to view the union with an eye of plea- , 
snre and content : it was in vain she 
strove to soothe the sorrows of her heart, 
by- reflecting that at least she was acting 
with filial submission. The voice of 
nature rose superior to the suggestions 
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of reason, and secret anguish preyed upon 
her mind. 

" x\s she approached the altar, her 
step was timid and irresolute : her looks 
were pale and joyless, and her eyes were 
suffused with tears. Her father marked 
it, but cared not; for his family alliances 
were about to be strengthened, Dougaj* 
saw it, but pity found no place in the 
bosom of a martial chieftain; part he 
attributed to maiden bashfulness ; and 
his rugged feelings experienced no shock 
from the consciousness that Thekla 
was sacrificed to ambition and desire* 

** But when Gorod heard of the mar- 
riage of Doug A L, deadly malice was 
awakened in his breast. In imagination, 
he already saw his fondest hopes de- 
stroyed ; already he saw the fair posses-- 
sions which he coveted, passing lineally 
to DougaFs offspring ; saw himself at 
once deprived of the cherished solace of 
his life ; and, what he had confidently 
reckoned as his own, transferred to ano-^ 
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ther. Not only his avarice was checked 
in its sordid career, but his power was 
clipped of half its expected potency : 
and now, as disappointment rankled in 
his gloomy mind, and roused the fell 
passions of his nature, he planned a 
scheme of direful villainy, by which to 
gain his ends, and to defeat the hopes of 
Dougal. 

" GoROD had an only son, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the feudal ages, 
lived in the family of Dougal, he^ being 
the vassal of Gorod. Upon pretence, 
therefore, of visiting this son, Gorod 
frequently repaired to the mansion of 
Dougal, after his return with hisbride* 
Dougal received him with confidence 
and hospitality ; with confidence that 
knew no fear — with hospitality that de* 
manded honourable return. 

" Gorod had scarcely passed the 
middle age of life ; he was of a lofty 
stature, with a firm, muscular make. 
The fiery vigour of his dark eyes, over- 
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hung with black bushy eyebrows, was 
not yet quenched : in all the rude accom,- - 
plishments of the times he was distin- 
guished. He lived in great splendour, 
and in battFe he had acJquired renown : 
he was dreaded, not loved ; obeyed, not 
served. 

'' In the visits which Gorod paid to 
to DouGAL, he took every opportunity ' 
of attracting the attention of Thbkla. 
None of the arts which could find fa- 
vour in a female of those timei^, were 
neglected by him. In the chamber he 
was courteous and gallant; in the field 
he was active and daring : and, if the 
heat of the chace led into any danger, 
Gorod was at the side of Thekla to 
defend her. When her hawk was upon 
the wing, Gorod would lure him back 
to the hand of Thekla ; and, when the 
toilsome and rude sports were over, he 
solaced th^ fatigues of the day by re- 
counting, on their way homewards, some 
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tale of chivalry, or exhibiting soine feat 
of martial prowess and vigour. - 

** Such attentions could not pas$ un- 
noticed by Thekla, and they insensibly 
won a passage to her heart. She looked 
with an eye of delight upon Gorod, and 
never seemed so happy as when he was 
present. She loved to hear the minstrel 
recount the deeds of himself and his 
ancestors ; and she rewarded, with libe- 
rality, the roundelay which he sung in 
his praise. Dougal saw all this, but 
saw it without suspicion, for in a gener- 
ous mind, that sullen passion finds no 
shelter. 

" GoROD now thought his scheme 
ripe for execution : he had won the af- 
fections of Thekla, and he believed 
that he might also win her person ; and 
if so, he struck at the root of all his fears. 
Dougal would disdain to receive a wan- 
ton back to his arms, and his possessions 
"would thus fall to Gorod. In his ex- 
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pectations he was not disappointed : he 
entreated, flattered, prayed : he used 
all the fawning arts of a seducer, and 
finally succeeded in carrying her off from 
-the mansion of DovGAL. 

" DouGAL felt the shocks but rose 
from its fury. He disdained the timorous 
voice of complaint ; he could not stoop 
to solicitation. When the first emotion 
had jsubsided, he thought only how to 
rfeap a great and glorious revenge. The 
smothered anger of his bosom was dor- , 
mant for a while, but burst forth, at last, 
with dreadful energy ; like the pent-up 
vapours in the earth, which collect in 
gloomy silence, and spread ruin and 
devastation as they djspart. 

*' The wanton and her minion had 
lived some weeks together ; but not in 
happiness, for true happiness is built on 
virtue : and though vice may assume the 
mask of gladness, yet the heart knows 
the fallacy, and pines in secret anguish. 
Thekla was now self-debased, and sha 
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could draw no conaoktion from the con -^ 
sciousness of integrity* She dreaded the 
resentment of Dougal, and dreaded .it 
the more because it was tardy : she had 
exchanged the confidence and security 
of an honourable state, for the capricious 
blandishments of one of infamy ; and 
GoROD, already successful in his prime 
intent, began, even now, to shew marks ^ 
of contempt and indifference. Thrkla,^ 
as she observed thern^ sunk inter the 
apathy of guilty which dares not resent 
the injury it suffers, 

" Meanwhile, Doug a l matured his^ 
scheme of revenge. The only son of 
GoROD was still in his family, audit waa 
for him that his guilty and ambitious 
' parent had committed those excesses 
which aggrandized his wealth; it was for 
him, too, that he had now,as he imagined, 
secured the possession of the contiguous 
estates of Douqal. But the hand of 
God was above him : the law of retribu* 
tive justice, though slow, is certain, and 
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the hopes thai are built upon the success 
of crioies, are false and impious. 

** It reached the ears of Doitgal, that 
Thekla and her paramour were to par- 
take of the sports of the field, with a. 
large retinue. " I too," said Dougai. 
sternly, " will be of the party ; but they 
shall see me not, till I appear as the 
avenger of my insulted honour." A 
malignant smile of anticipated reyenge 
flashed across his countenance as he 
uttered this, and his eye gleamed with 
unwonted fire. 

" At the appointed day and hour he 
departed from his mansion, with the son 
of GoROD. Already the welkin rung 
with the shrill echoes of the huntsmen, 
and the glad sounds were heard with 
rapture by Dougal. He crossed the 
wide heaths that lay before him, shun- 
ning the cavalcade, and, as he strode 
silently and gloomily onwards, the son 
of GoROD looked upon him with 
dismay. 
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*' Meanwhile, Gorod and his com- 
panions were eager in the chase. 
Thekla rode by his side, but not with 
that gaiety of heart, with that hilarity of 
countenance that she was wont. Sor- 
row was preying like a canker upon her 
spirits, and she was a patient victim to 
the barbarity of her paramour. In the 
midst of the sport, some who had been 
suborned by Dougal, led the way, im- 
perceptibly, to the edge of a lofty pre- 
cipice. There was no passage beyond, 
and all stood stilL Beneath, roared the 
impetuous sea, and t;he white foam of its 
surges dashed upon the beach. It was 
a fearful height, and the mind recoiled 
within itself, as the eye measured the 
awful space between. The clamour of 
the wild sea-fowl, that were mid-way 
upon the wing, rose in harsh cadence 
upon the ear. It was a place that struck 
involuntary terror into the hearts of the 
bravest. 

^* Thekla and Gorod paused, whea 
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-suddenly DougAl rushed forth from a 
neighbouring thicket, dragging with 
. him the son of Gorod. His unexpected 
. presence filled the bosom of Thekla 
. with dread : and the base assassin of his 
^ peace stood trembling and awe-struck, 
as he beheld his son upon the precipice's 
edge in the sinewy grasp of Dougal. 
DouGAL, as he looked upon Thekla, 
. was convulsed with agitatibn ; but, 
turning to Gorod, he exclaimed aloud, 
'' now is the moment of, my revenge. 
You have, robbed me of my honour in 
the person of my wife : you have de- 
spoiled me of my happiness, by an act of 
treachery and villainy : you have blasted 
my hopes of a lawful posterity, and you 
have betrayed my confidence. What 
ought to be my conduct towards you ? 
Shall the proud soul of Dougal stoop 
to the indignity ? Shall he, whose arm 
never yet failed in the day of battle, 
whose courage animates his followers to 
. Tictory, yield to the foul practices of a 
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fi^ee-booter and a villain ? Shall the name 
which never yet the breath of slander 
dared to sully, be now an objectfcHr con- 
tempt to jeer at, and knaves to use with 
licence of authority to vindicate their 
deeds ? No^ thou ignoble robber : with- 
in these hands I hold your only son : 
now hear nm: his immediate death is 
inevitable, unless you appease my just 
rage, by instantly sacrificing that aban- 
doned woman. 

*' The dastardly soul of Gorod was 
without one human virtue. Meanly 
anxious for his own welfare, he shrunk 
from no crime that could promote it: 
Thekla stood beside him, the hapless 
victim of his perfidy: the deadly pale- 
ness of her cheek, the meek, imploring 
look of her eyes, the trembling of her 
frame, might have awakened pity in the 
bosom of asavage: but Gorod, think- 
.ing only of the danger of his son, un- 
sheathed hissword,andplunged it through 
the heart of Thekla. She fell, and as 
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ishe expired, cast one look of anguish and 
of repentance apon her husband. 

" Gloomy and direful was the coun- 
•ti^nance of Douoal, as he beheld this 
spectacle with the bent-up enei^es of 
<lespair. But revenge had yet performed 
only half her office ; and lookii^ with 
increased indignation at GoROD, "it is 
well/' he exclaimed; *' I have thus made 
you the instrument of your own punish- 
ment, I have turned your own sword 
against your bosom. Thekla is re- 
warded as she sliould be by you, coward 
as well as villain : but think'st thou to 
escape thus ? Think'st thou to feel only 
this misery, out of all that you have en- 
gendered and heaped upon my devoted 
head ? Fool ! behold, thus I inflict upon 
you the.fertfeer penalty of your guilt. 

" As he uttered these words with a 
terrific voice, he wound his arms round 
the body of the son of Gorod, and 
plunged with him off the cliff. The at* 
tendants rush to the edge,and with them 
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the guilty sire : the screams of the yotitll 
are heard, till, dashed upon the jutting 
prominence of a rock, his shattered body 
sinks beneath the waves, still in the con- 
vulsive grasp of his destroyer. Gtokod 
would have rushed after them, but he 
was hurried away frpm the fatal spot; 
and thus frustrated in the impious hopes 
of his insatiate ambition, he spent his 
remaining days in gloomy wretchedness, 
in prayer, and in solitude. The corpse of 
Thekla was removed, and interred with 
those *' maimed rites" of sepulture, 
which it was thought her crime demand- 
ed. The place where this awful catas- 
trophe happened, is still q,pproached 
with superstitious fear by the peasantry; 
and often, they say, between the pauses 
of the storm, mournful cries are heard, 
and shadowy forms are seen,, darkly 
moving over the surface of the waters, 
as the moon suddenly emerges from th«3 
black clouds of the tempest : the names 
of GoROD and DouGAL are still men- 
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tMned, ami the maiden is warned to the 
fxraotice of virtue, as she is told of the 
mcdancholy h,te of Th ek l a /' 

' If Paid was delighted with this cotn« 
poaitiim in manuscript, how much more 
was he delighted with it in print. * But 
the measure of his glory was not yet full : 
turning accidentally to the page which 
was devoted to the acknowledgments to 
*' CcMasespondents,** his eyes were glad* 
dened by the following intimation: 
*^ we shall he happy to hear again 
ftomP.Pr 

This invitation operated like a charm 
upon the imagination of Paul. He had 
no sooner satiated himself with the api- 
plauses of his friends and acquaintance, 
for his first production, than he began to 
revolve in his mind some other topic ofi 
which to try his abilities. But his cogr- 
tations now assumed a very diflFerent 
complexion. In the former instance he 
had nothffig to uphold him but his Own 
opinion, and though that was by no 

VOL. II. I 
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means a feeble prop, yet it wanted the 
enei^ which it now possessed, con- 
firmed and corroborated as it was by the 
testimony of others, and those, too, ac- 
cording to his standard of comparison, of 
no ordinary importance. Man is not 
formed to live independently of his fel- 
low man : all bis feelings, all his habits, 
all his notions connect themselves by 
stronger or by weaker ties, with the 
society oF which he forms a part ; and 
though the secret consciousness of merit 
may be sufficient to support us from the 
first conception to the final completion 
of any great project, that consciousness 
is unstable, unfixed, clouded by doubts 
and trembling with anxiety, till the con- 
current voice of mankind gives it per- 
manency and value. This assurance is 
so necessary to our nature, that I doubt 
whether Milton, when he sold his 
" Paradise Lost" for ten pounds, had a 
notion so truly exalted of himself^ as a 
modern bard whose octosyllable lines 
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have made him the very idol of fashion, 
or as another whose licentious amatory 
compositions, no virgin is too modest to 
have, upon Her table. -The sublime epic 
poet; could not, indeed, be without a 
lioble sense pf his own endowments, for 
without it he. could not have persevered 
to the conclusion of his arduous under- 
taking. .But this self-opinion was not 
reflected back from the minds of his con- 
temporaries (a few indeed, a judicious 
few,* excepted, whose judgments will 
always.be the earnest of popular- fame 
with a wise maja) ; and he could not, I 
should think, -sometii^nes avoid' the sus* 
piqidn that he might be over-rating his 
<{aalifl[cations, pre-eminent as they were. 
Poisterity^ < indeed, has confirmed the 
mostiflatteringof his thoughts; but what 
is the voice pf posterity Compared to the 
cheering echos of fame^ Which reach the 
ears of the living poet ? No matter how 
fallacious • those echos'^tnay be : that is 
a.question which no mMl^tUinks it neces^ 

I 2 
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sary to examine when it cohi^iero^ bim- 
^elfc however rigorously he tmy do it 
when it touchesf others: i\,m enpugh 
t)iat yon possess tfa§ glittering toy while 
you liye, thoiigk your n^iae shaBvoorrupt 
a|ier death, in the ^ttgi^bt pool of obli*' 
vioQ^ sooi^r thflin youf bo^y im itagrate : 
nay, before your exit froixk the ;scen^ 4si 
life, your exit from the dtJ^e of renown 
may take place, for hpw tnmy haye out- 
lived tjieir fame? Capricious bom! w^jbdoh 
foUy sometimes gives, an4 wisdom takes 
aw^. Such, however, is the creduiity 
Vf maJ^kind, in allthat regards themselves^ 
that they worship the shadow for the 
Siibstance ; and, unwai^ed by the &te of 
a whole tribe o^f Setdes^ Eusdens, Black-* 
idQreftyD^okS) And Yeat^ys, their living 
•u/Q^e^SiOts stiU b^e to give^ereoinity to 
tbM whieb^ only Jtimisitoiry-^their own 
Mlebrity. Thi^hopoi however, » built 
iQ>on the sttffi^i^0&af their eontempoxa** 
^s, which: bpiDgs 1110 back to my fomiw 
position, tii4t iMt maa can be i» in^ 
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pendeitt of his fellow creatures^ as. to 
exist siotee. Pope, indeed, has illus* 
trated this tmthi in six energetic lines : 

• 

^ TIkt^^I AQt a biessiDg indWidu.4a find. 
But some way leans and hearkeni to the kind : 
No bairdit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No caiwrE'd hermit re^ self-satifified : 
Abftcact what others fee]^ what others think^ 
All pleasures sickeD« and all glories ^ink." « 

What we wish wd willingly perform* 
Paul* s mind was deeply impressed with 
the oriental tales, in the Spectator aiid 
Rambler, as weU as those which had been 
separately published by Johnson, Lang-* 
hornej and Hawksworth. With all the 
confidence of a young mind, he believed 
himself equal to what he admired, and 
he now revolved in his thoughts the iu)- 
cidents which might serve as the basiS 
fbf an eastern narrative. To give ftee 
raiige to his contemplations he escap<^d 
fpbwi his home, and wandered through 
th« -fields, or sat beneath some verdant 
hedge, where he FM^ned himself to all 
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the luxury of imagination. Sevewd days 
passed thus, before he could '^eircit any 
thing which pleased him, but at length 
he digested the events which were to be 
told, and hastened home to comniit them 
to paper. He wrote and blotted, and 
destroyed, with great perseverance ; at 
last he composed it to his entire satis- 
faction, and, as before, copied it fairly off 
for transmission to the editor, and dis- 
patched it to him with a mixture of con- 
fidence and doubt. He believed it to be 
at least equal to his preceding effort ; but 
he thought it should be better. How- 
ever, his wishes would be completely 
gratified provided it was inserted ; and 
this gratification he experienced, for, in 
the next number it was elevated to the 
rank of the leading article. This was a 
circumstance, in the conferring of the 
honour, of which he was duly sensible, - 
and he took care that it should not pass 
unnoticed by those to whom he com- 

r 

municated his successk 
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As it is my intention that these vo-. 
iumes shall contain, not only the life and 
adventures, but likewise such of the pro- 
ductions of my hero, as may tend to 
illustrate his character^ or the progress of 
his mind, or which may advantageously 
diversify the narrative, I shall make no. 
scrupje of introducing here, this second 
successful eflfort of his literary, talents. 
I am inclined, indeed, to think, that my." 
readers will not regret this arrangement, 
for one end of writing is to please, and 
pleasure is most certainly obtained by 
variety. I shall be careful not to intro- 
duce such things as may be deemed 
superfluous, or which,from their length, 
will be better reserved for a collected, 
edition of the works of Paul Plaintive, 
which may, perhaps, one day be pre- 
sented to the world. 

The lucubration (literally speaking) 
which my hero wrote and sent, was the 
following : 
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V' OMAR3 THE SON OP OUGLOU, 



An Oriental tale. 

" In one of the fertile vallies through 
which flow the waters of the Tigris, 
dwelt Omar the son of Ouglou. In his 
youth he had been a warrior and fought 
the battles of his country : he had been a 
legislator, and planned laws for its secu- 
rity ; and he had passed some years in 
the courts of justice, aiding the oppressed 
against the powerful^ and giving to the 
dictates of equity the direction of truth* 

" Omar had lived in courts, but with- 
out contamination. He knew the 
patient fawning, the humble atrogance, 
the artful servility of regal palaces, but 
he knew them only as he saw them ex- 
hibited in the conduct of others. Through 
the crooked paths of self-interest and 
political intrigue he had walked erect; he 
performed his duty,and despised alike the 
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raiKngs of rancmir, and the smiles of 
hypocrisy. 

" Safety dwells not near the throne \ 
of despotic power. Virtue interposes 
an ihefficient shield between the arbit 
trary will of tyranny and its victim. 
Omar had enemies, the enemies of truth' 
and m^rit ; they reached the ears of his 
sovereign, and poisoned his mind with' 
falsehobd. They whispered imaginai^ 
plots, and hinted at illegal Wealth : they 
alarmed with the rumour of rebellioii, 
and the power of corrupjtioa. Feai? abideer 
with tyranny: and- the pale d^ity par- 
. tak^s of the throne which is npt upheld 
by justice, and filled by wisdom. 

^' Oiliar had friends too^ in the frii^Q^s 
of truth and merit : they warned ]hqi Qf 
his danger, aad told him of the machana- 
tioiis of his enemies. Their love outran 
their judgment, and they cQUPiseUed h^gi 
to speedy flight. Biit 0»ctf, boW *n 
conscious integrity, disdained » step 
which might asguefnilt ^ wefikiqiess; 

I 5 
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and he Still cotitinued to discharge the 
duties of his function, till the gathering 
storm burst over him with sudden and 
dreadful ruin : he was deprived of his 
offices^, stripped of his wedth, and cast 
into prison. 

" In the solitude of confinement he 
had leisure to reflect upon the instability 
of human grandeur, and the malevolence 
of the heart of man. He recalled his 
past life, and found that it had been oc- 
cupied in acts of justice, kindness, and 
friendship ; he could remember many 
who had been benefited by his influence, 
but none who had suffered, unless thev 
had offended against the laws : he had 
walked his course without arrogance, 
but liot without the dignity of virtue 
and ilidependence : he had faithfully 
studied and embraced the interests of hiis 
master: and the blessings of the poor 
• followed him to thegates of his dungeon, 
What, then, was his crime ? Omar could 
answer the qtrertifoii ;:--4ii8 was the cringe 
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of being good among the wicked, of being 
pure among the corrupt. The light and 
splendor of virtue but offend and expose 
the wiles and treachery of iniquity ; it is 
a radiance that confounds the depraved, 
and they unite in baleful confederacy to 
quench its lustre. It was thus that 
Omar fell. 

"In his prison, Omar was visited by 
his friends: they forsook himnot because 
he was fallen, they despised him not be- 
cause he was accused. They knew the 
malice of his enemies, and in that they 
read his innocence: for who knows not 
that virtue falls before the powerful in- 
cantations of the wicked ? 

" Omar was condemned unheard. His 
enemies were his judges, and justice 
dwelt not among them. They listened 
only to the voice of malice, and . pro- 
nounced sentence without equity. Their 
verdict was ratified by the sovereign, 
whom they had abused, and Oniar was 
banished from the territory of Bagdad. 
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" When the knowledge of his doom 
reached hiiii in" his prison, he rejoiced : 
he felt the gladness of virtue, over which 
human power has no control, .Felicity 
awakeiied in his heart, that he had 
escaped team de^th, and that he should 
have time to forget his injuries, atid to 
forgive his enemiei^: for he thought b^ 
might then appear before the true and 
only God, as one who had done w^U. 

" His friends gathered round hitn, and 
commiserated his lot: butOmar reproved , 
them with mildness and dignity. ' The 
wicked only,* he exclaimed, * are to be 
pitied. The good man is already above 
this world in his thoughts. I would not 
exchange the glory of my present condi- 
tion, for the false lustre of theirs Who 
have brought me to it : yet, they arc not • 
my enemies, but my friends ; for they 
have taught me to know myself, and to 
rest my happiness, in this world, on its 
true centre. I fall, as others have fallen 
before me, the victim of falsehood, ran- 
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cour, and injustice. None who love me 
need blush for me : but they who have 
hated me may now rejoice, for I am no 
longer worthy even of enmity. Riches, 
and splendour, and rank, have collected 
round me the envy of my inferiors, as the 
orb of day draws the moist vapours from 
stagnant pools and ditches. Envy is the 
impurity of little minds, and waits upon 
pre-eminence as the shadow on the sub- 
stance. When' I turn my back upon the 
walls of Bagdad, I can look upon them, 
and recollect the good which I have per- 
formed ; and my prayers shall be offered 
up to the great prophet for the welfare 
and happiness of my native city. Weep 
not, my friends, that I must leave you : 
rejoice, rather, in a banishment which 
places me beyond the reach of my ene-* 
mies, and the dangers of an exalted sta* 
tion. Poverty will attend my steps, but 
peace will be the inmate of my breast ; 
where peace is, poverty has no terrors.* • 
^\ As he spokQ these ^\^rdsj his friends 
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who were assembled round him, melted 
into tears. Omar consoled them : but 
the eagerness of triumphant wickedness 
left him no time for the offices of bene- 
volence. The doors of his prison were 
thrown open, and the janissaries appear- 
ed, to, conduct him to the gates of the 
city. Omar was prepared, he took an 
affectionate farewell of his friends, and 
followed the steps of his conductors. 
Multitudes were assembled to behold 
the ceremony. Some there were that 
xeviled him : but thousands blessed 
him, and thousands wept in silence. 
Omar walked forward, erect, and with 
the conscious dignity of innocence. 
When he had passed through the gates 
of Bagdad, he stopped: he was alone ; 
none were allowed to follow him. He 
lifted up his hands to heaven, invoked 
the name of the holy prophet, blessed 
his native city, and prayed for his ene- 
mies. 

" He then departed^ and , bent his 
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wandering steps to the shores of the 
Tigris. He fixed his residence in one. 
of its fruitful vallies ; a cave was his ha- 
bitation, the running stream his drink, 
and earth's spontaneous fruits bis food. 
He was sometimes visited by those he* 
had formerly known, who brought him. 
raiment: but they sought, in vain, to 
win him from his seclusion. He passed 
his days in tranquillity ; far from courts 
where he had been nurtured, and far from- 
mart, who had betrayed him. His name 
was long revered in Bagdad, and ambi- 
tious youth was warned of the insecurity 
of grandeur, by theiate of Omar, son 

OF OuGLOU." 

Nofv, gentle reader, what do you think 
of this? For my own part, I deem it a 
very prosperous and meritorious imita^ 
tion of that manner which he intended 
to copy. It does not, indeed, iabound 
with eastern imagery, and for a very good 
reason ; Paul knew nothing of eastern 
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manners, for he had not even read that 
grand depot of them, the Arabian NightSy 
but it afiects a cei:tain stateliness of dic-^ 
tion, and a pompous brevity of thought^ 
which are generally considered as essen-^ 
tial to an imitation of oriental vrriting. 
Be it as it may, the tale was inserted, 
which was just what Paul wished ; and 
his future correspondence was again 
solicited, which was just what he hoped, 
though he bariely expectfed it. 

When there are several roads, and all 
equally pleasant, leading to one plaee, 
which place a man is journeying to, he 
is confoundedly perplexed which to take j 
whereas, were there only two, the clean 
and the dirty one, he would surely take 
the clean one, unless he were a dirljp dog 
indeed. It is so, alas I with all the plea^ 
si^res of life. We are more certain to 
be happy when there is little choice 
about-it, than when there is much. Have 
you never seen a young girl who has 
received tickets for a ball, a concert. 
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and a^ play, sitting in a sadlj perplexed 
mood, Which to accept.? HzA her stars 
been less prolific, and had only one of 
these pioneers of pleasure been at her 
command, her whole heart would have 
been happy in the anticipation of thlat 
0ne pleasure. My opinion is, that a man 
will more ea3ily seiect one pain out of a 
dozen, than one happiness out of three. 
In the former case, we are contented 
with unity : but in the latter it js sheer 
covetousness that bewilders us: we 
want all, and we truly enjoy none. 

Precisely in this situation was Payl, 
when he again sat down to compose. 
He had already tried his hand at tale 
writing, and was successful. His soul 
now panted for a nobler meed : Helicon, 
Parnassus, Aganippe, and the Aonian 
maids, floated before his imagination, 
and led his thoughts a poetry hu^ting• 
He longed to signalize himself in a de- 
partment yet untried, at least publicly 
untried ; and though he was justly diffi- 
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dent of his powers, his diffidence did not 
prevent h im from trying. But there was 
yet anpther difficulty. On what subject 
should he employ his pen ? Serious or 
comic ? Vanity whispered both, and 
with that deluding instructress he sat 
down to the task, and did as she bade 
him. The composition of verse, how- 
ever, took him longer than prose, and he 
grew almost tired of the attempt by the 
time he had finished it. Finish it, how- 
ever, he did, and here they follow : the 
comic first, for laughing disposes the 
mind to good humour, which is a thing 
well worthy of an author's endeavours to 
inspire-his readers with. 



" THE COURTEOUS LODGING LETTER. 



In search of a lodging, Dick wandered along^ 

His eyes to ttie right and left rolling ; 
In hopes they might meet some genteel looking bill| 

Which wouldlproTe the ne pfui of bU strolling. 



Atl^thhtfbi*>^^» wafer*d over a knocker, 

«« yf n'n^iV bak rome ifor a singilyung man i*' 
Cries Dick, just tlie thing that I want I 

He raps : is admitted : a sprightly yoiing girl 
Comes fortby his kind pleasure to know: 

Trips smiling before bim, up three pair of stairs, 
* < The gingU bak rome** for to shew. 

Dick admir'd her white neck, her neat ankle, and shape, 

Her ejes that beani'd lovers kindling spirit : 
Twin'd bis arm round herwaist.and jocosely ezclaim*d, 
/< Are you, my dear girl, to let with it ?" 

She replied, with a smile most enchantingly sweet, 
Wh^re mirth, loye, and wit held their throne ; 

" The room's to be let for three shillings a week, 
But / am to be lei, StTf alone /" ^ 

There is, in one of the letters which 
Burns wrote to James Johnson, an en- 
graver in Edinburgh, (see Cromek's Re- 
liques of Burns, p. 83) the f<ttllowing 
sentence: " Have you never a fair 
goddess^ that leads you a wild-goose 
chace of amorous devotion? Let me 
know a few of her qualities, sut^h Mf 
whether she be rathei: black, or fair^ 
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plump, or thin ; short, er i^\\^ Scc. and 
choose your air, and I shall taak nr^ t^use 
to celebrate her/* 

What ! methinks I hear you cry, is 
love a thing of such material stuflf ? Ckn 
it be measured, weighed, and described, 
like a cargo of teas in a merchant's in- 
voice ? Aye, even so ; even so is an au- 
thor's love. He chooses his ftiir one, as 
a painter does his canvass, merely to 
work on and show his powers. AH his 
passion is but4ike a tragedian's rant, the 
affectation of the moment, not the settled 
emotions of the heart. Every poet, in 
particular, is privileged to keep his lady, 
(spiritually I mean) and is allowed to 
whine, sigh, and protest, in ten syllable' 
lines, as long as his imagination can sup- 
ply the place of truth. A noted amatory 
versifier of the present day, makes it bitJ 
boast, . that he never was in iove, and 
every pale-feced virgin' feels her heart 
l(eat c|Uickef at the confession. Why 
not ? Som€ thitigB are best dciscribed ia 
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fancy. Rpusseau used to say, that if he 
wished to writ^ a truly eloquent thing 
upoa liberty^ he should prefer doing it iu 
the Bastile. What are all our Deliaiiti 
Clelias^, Sachari^sas, Fanni^ Marias^ 
andBetsie^^ butso many vain imagma^ 
tions ? TJt^ere }s <Qne advantage, indeeitt 
which results from this unreal celebra-« 
tion of female beauty: all the tender 
expressions, the vows, the protestations, 
the fears, the hopes, the sighs, the tears, 
the dying^f and the pantings which 
adorn the pages of these pen-*and-ink 
lovers, serve to escp^ess the real padsrion 
of. those that are nK>re sincere, and whose 
heads axe not so ready to conceive as 
their l^earti^ are to feel. 

This, however, i$ not the place, but if 
it were, I could write a fine dissertation 

* 

Vjpon the abov^ 'quotation from Burns; 
I think I couid shew that he o ver->rated 
his.ppw^^, when he believed himself 
C^(^a]ULe of. writing fictitiousiy wth the 
same energy as when truth presided, and 

9 
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guided his pen. Stop : ' doeft^'nt he say, 
" ril task ray muse ?" Yes'. 'Then I am 
saved the^ trouble, of my dissfertation, for 
that one Wdrd task^ proves all that I 
could prove. He knew it would be a 
task^ as ^11 constrained laboiir isr: but 
that which is the spontaneous flow of 
the heart is no tslsk, or at least, as Mac-^ 
beth says : 



** The labour we delight in, pht/sic*8 pain.^* 

' I daresay, if the reader were to puzzle 
his brains till to-morrow morning, (it's 
now half past eleven at night, and the 
rain is beating against my window) he 
would scarcely conjecture the drift of the 
preceding observations. It will surprise 
him the more, therefore, when he dis- 
covers the admirable connexion which 
it has with what follows ; for he is an 
unskilful author, indeed, who does not 
hold all his narrative together by ties 
more or less fine, and more or less ob- 
vious, r. . :. 
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I told you that Paul resolved to write 
something comic,and something serious ; 
the comic you have had, the serious you 
are going to have ; and when you have 
read it, you will see why I have said so 
much about imaginiary love* 

" THE COMPLAINT. 

In the ^ey-dappl>d east glows the dawning of day. 
The sun*8 rising splendors refulgently gleam. 

On the mountain's proud top slants his first purple ray, 
And red rolls the streamlet that drinks of his beam. 

The wild notes of nature ascend on the breeze. 
The morn's various melodies sound o'er the plain } 

The dew-dro^ of night softly sleep on the leaves. 
And the rose- bud expands to the zephyr again. 

But in Tain glows the east with the splendor of room, 
In Tain swell the woodbird's wild notes on the air ; 

No comfort they brhig to the wretch that's foriorUi 
No sweet toothing balm to the pangs^of despair. 

I look to the west, where his glories decline i 
I watch the last ray as it fades from my sight ; 

My heart fwells with anguish, yet dares not repine. 
Bat ponn forth itf woet in the silence of night. 
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Ah ! ihiM -toBy I jMtrt frohi this dearly ftlz'd state, 
Thuspeacefqllj sink from attentiou away ; 

In the grave'i gloomy fluiAber forget my sad fate. 
And rest undistorb'd till eternity's day ! 

Qh ihea ! ere UfePs last, trembling flutter expii^. 
Ere my soul, on the wingrleave it§ mansion of xlay^ 

A fond cherish'd hope would tfiis bosom inspire. 
And teach it with love's dearest rapture to glow. 

'Tis the hope that my Jvlia would cherish my name ; 

On my memory would dwell with the loft-fidling tear; 
Would view the dull sod that enwrapp'd my told frame^ 

And oft> where I rest> as a mourner appear* 

Who is Julia? Nobody: a poet's 
mistress ; the fancy-formed being of a 
heated imagination : a spiritual beloved : 
and Paul's was a blameless affection : it 
was—believe me, reader, whe.n I say it, 
a purely platonic love* Not one 
.particle of earthly passion in it, no base 
admixture of sensual hopes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Strange matters came to pas»^ Widow Plak^ive 
admits new smtors^^Bob Linkstink beccmes 
heroical and jealotiS'^Disappears with two 
blankets^Mr. Barnaby a successful suitor---^ 
Marriage roundelays. 

These effusions of my hero's pen met 
with the same distinction as the preced- 
ing ones, and he now began to look upon 
success as a right, rather than as a favor. 
But while all these events w^re trans- 
acting concerning himself, an occurrence 
took place, most iinexpected, and which 
had a great influence upon his after life. 

Dorothea, who had decently mourned 
Jbr her husband, as long^ and longer than 
fashionable , widows do, began to feel 
sundry inconveniences for want of a man. 
Reader, keep your imagination pure, 
mean no such thing as you do : I mean 
that she found it very inconvenient to 

VOL. II. K 
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carry on her husband's business, being 
one in which she could have no personal 
concern, but was forced to transact it 
wholly by deputy. This system, how- 
ever, exposed her to many difficulties, 
and to many losses : for Bob, who had 
not the same simple integrity pf heart, 
nor the same affectionate venieration for 
his master's memory as Scroggins had, 
uvmleil himself of every opportunity that 
he oouKK to purloin threads, tapes, 
mwUi'^ bits of cloth, and remnants of 
buokmm: nU which dilapidations, though 
sm«ll enough individually considered, 
yot^ as they were constantly repeated, 
they amounted to something considera- 
ble at the year's end, and subtracted from 
the little profits of Dorothea's income. 
She was aware, indeed, of these mal- 
practices, but knew not how to resist 
them. Bob was a more expert workman 
than Scroggins, and more generally liked 
by the customers, and she feared he 
would leave her, if she accused him , 
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roundly of his depredations upon her 
odds and ends. From Paul she had no« . 
thing to hope, as the legitimate succes- . 
sor to his fiither's shears and thin^ble : his 
ambition had taken a nobler flight: and^-. 
truth to say, she rejoiced that it had : 
she gloried in his taleats,and fostered 
them by all the m^akis which her scanty - 
property permitted. She* had even be- . 
stowed upon him as much 'mopey, at 
different times, as had enabled him to 
buy several books, and she allowed him 
ninepence a week regularly, besides con- 
tinuing his subscription to the library: 
She began, indeed, to have some anxie*' 
ties about his future destination (for. he 
was now in his eighteenth year) but 
she trusted in God and kept him at 
school. 

At school ? aye, thereby hung a tale. 
The reader already knows that Mr. Bar- . 
naby had professed himself a suitor of 
Dorothea's, and that he had purchased 

K 2 
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a new tie-wig, and a suit 6f bottle greeii, 
for the decoration of his person, as ofterr 
as he appeared before the object of his 
adors^tiOn. Besides this, he bad unac-> 
countably neglected to send in his bill 
for Paul^^s edacation, as he did in his 
father^s life-time : and every evening after 
school-hours, he walked over to Mrs. 
Plaintive^s, toenjoy a little friendly chat, 
as he called it, on which occasions he 
n^ver failed to praise her son, and drink 
her home-brewed ale. Dorothea, who 
was almost as proud of the one as of 
the other, was equally delighted with 
both. 

Things went on in this manner, (as 
love matters usually do) for some months, 
without either party suspecting what 
were the intentions of the other, though 
every gossip in the Village was certain 
that widow Plaintive would soon change 
her name, and perhaps every one wished 
it, (for Mr, Barnaby was very generally 
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iiked) except Bob. Ah me] as Pope 

«ays :. 

""' FFhat dire liffeneefrom amorous causes springs^ 
What mighty contests rise from trttiallhingMp^ 

Who could have suspected that the 
soul of Bob, the soul of a tailor, bar- 
boured such lofty notiQU^ of love and 
jealousy ? 

As often as this son of shreds and 
patches beheld the pedagogue enter the 
house of Dorothea, he muttered curses 
between his teeth, not " loud but deep,'* 
and swore by his yard (when he was alone) 
ihat he would have revenge. The reader 
may remember, that when Ezekiel was 
thought to have been way-laid and mur- 
dered,on the night of my hero's birth, and 
also when be died, that 3ob, both times, 
cherished the ambitious hope of mak- 
ing Dorothea Mrs. Linkstink : but on 
the first occasion he was disappointed by 
her husband doming home, and now, he 
ivas likely to be again disappointed by 
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I 

a rival, and that rival Mr. Barnaby! 
Death ! what lover could bear it ? Be- 
sides, his mistress had peremptorily re- 
jected his suit, which he one day found 
means to make when Scroggins was out 
of the way, and Dorothea came into the 
shop to inquire ^f farmer Thomson V red 

< 

waistcoat was mended. 

" M^'am," said he, with a tender con- 
fusion of manner, and a modest expires- 
sion in his eye ; " I have something that 
I wish to say to you. I have long had it 
in my heart, and now Til out with it/* 

" Do, Bob,** said Dorothea composed- 
ly, taking up the shears. 

" I have long looked upon you with 
an eye of love,** continued he ; '' and I 
think you know it.'* 

" Bob !** ejaculated Dorothea, with an 
accent of extreme surprise. 

" Ma*am !'* replied Bob, with equal 
surprise, and confounded by the looks of 

Dorothea. 
They gazed at each other : Bob in the 
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act of drawing out a stitch, the needle 
poised between his finger and thumb ; 
and Dorothea leaning with her back 
against the door, and the open shears in 
her hands. At this instant, Scroggins, 
who had been for a qtiartern of gin, came 
running up the passage, burst into the 
room, and not knowing that his mistress 
was behind the door, precipitated her 
with such force against the shop-board, 
which was only a shutter placed across 
two trusties, that she upset it and Bob 
together, who fell undermost, buried 
beneath a heap of shreds, measures, and 
old clothes, the shop-board on the top 
of him, and his mistress on the shop- 
board, while Scroggins, terrified at what 
he saw, dropped 'the measure, with the 
gin in it, in such a manner upon the side 
of her head, that it meandered in a stream 
under her eye, by the side of her nose, 
and into her mouth, by which she quiet- 
ly sucked it in as fast as it arrived. Part 
of it, however, took another direction. 
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^nd trickled behind her ear, and down 
Jier back, which was not xjuite so plea-^ 
sant, and she soon bestirred herself to 
jBScape from the iiery ablution. By the 
help of Scroggins, (whom she repeatedly 
(Called upon to assist her, before she could 
rouse him from the stupor into which he 
had been thrown, by the scene before 
Jiim) she recovered her legs, without 
having shewn more of them than what 
|ay below the garter ; and looking at her 
Jover, who was sprawling on his back, 
and struggling to get up, she exclaimed, 
with acrimony,, '' Bob, you're a fool,'^ 
and hastened out of the shop. 

Bob never forgave this, for he believed 
(and Scroggins did not choose to unde- 
ceive him) that Dorothea had purposely 
upset him, and that she fell on the shop« 
board, in her hurry to put him under it, 
in which belief he was strongly confirmed- 
by hjsr parting exclamation ; The words, 
*' Bob, you're a fool,'* rung ' in his ears 
for many days afterwards, . and however 
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much he might have been inclined to 
forget his rejection had it stopped there^ 
tie could not reflect, with any tolerable 
patience, that he was put aside only that 
another might step before him. 

" Is jealousy consistent with true 
love ?" asks Rousfiieau : [a-t-elk lieu dans 
le veritable amour? J Bob could have 
told him, yes. At least, he could 'have 
told him that he was jealous, and he- 
^would have sworn that he loved either 
Dorothea or her trade ; and as Rousseau 
does not specify what kind of love he 
meant. Bob would have won, had there 
been a wager laid between thenu 

To jealousy, was added disappoint- 
ment also, for he had expended neB.rly 
twenty shillings in buying ribbands, 
laces, gloves, and stockings, for Sukey ; 
who had faithfully promised, in consi-* 
deration of them, to promote his suit 
with her mistr^s, by speal^ing favoura- 
hly of him on all occasions. But instead 
4>i that, she took her fees, and held her 

K 3 
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tongue. Bob, to be sure,>did not know 
this, but he knew that he had spent his 
money, and that his dulcinea had called 
him a " fool ;" whence he wisely con- 
cluded, that Sukey*s interposition had 
had but little effect. 

Could it be otherwise than that such 
a mixture of passions should produce 
solemn consequences ? The first step 
which he took to manifest his feelings 
Was a letter to Mr. Barnaby, whom he 
regarded as his avowed rival, and whom 
he resolved to treat as such. This epis- 
tle he forwarded to its object by the boy 
at the public house^ and as its singularity 
entitles it to notice I shall insert it here. 

'. *'Sur, 

Yu wil be surprised too re- 
ceve a letter from me : but no, I kannott 
bare a rivul in my love. Yu hav got 
away the affekshuns of my late master's 
widder.from me, and dam yu for it : I 
hav as mutch rite to them has yu hav: 



i^ 
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what kan yu do with^ her, Ishoud like 
too no : yu are no talur as I am, and kan 
keap on her bizziness for her witch you 
kant : yu are a stik-my-arcerin-a-chair 
skoolmaster, and only fit to say Amen 
to the parson : butt 1 dont want to be 
abusif, so this is the long end of the short 
of the matter : if yu chuze to giv up the 
widder, I hav nuthin at all to sai too yu : 
butt if yu presist in kummin hear, yu 
shal fitefor it : I am your man at singil 
stik or quarter staf, and if yu dont meet 
me at a bout at one of them, Til kail yu 
a koward ever after. 

So, no more from yours, till I here 
from yu ; as I find yu so I take yu. 

To ROBBERT LiNKSTINK. 

Mr. Barnahi^ skooU 
master" 

This minuatory epistle had a wonder- 
ful effect upon the imagination of Mr. 
Barnaby. When he came to the men- 
tion of quarter-staff and single-stick, he 
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already fancied that his pate was bela* 
boured with hearty thwacks, and his 
very blood ran cold. Happy had it been 
for him, in the anticipatioft of a broken 
head, had he lived in the healing climate 
of Tongataboo, where a man's crown may 
be cracked, and he none the worse for 
it,* so finely does the air make it grow 
together again. But in England, where 
such matters are much more serious, it 
makes a man think about it ; and Mr. 
Barnaby, who lived by his head, as other 
men do, and more than some do, had an 
affection and veneration for it, which 
would not suffer him to bring it into 
jeopardy. To prevent it, therefore, he 
resolved to take the advice of lawyer 
Alias, who waited upon Bob, to inform 
him that if he wrote any more threaten- 
ing letters to Mr. Barnaby, he should be 



* See a iDiBsionary's account of TongaUboOy one of 
ithe friendly Islaadi, (London » 19ip)p. 127. 
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under the necessity of commencing an 
action against him, which intimation 
had the desired effect of calming his 
heroical ardour. 

But the matter did not stop here. The 
ridiculous affair got vent in the village, 
and poor Bob could not shew himself 
out of doors without hearing some part 
of his unlucky letter bawled in his pre- 
sence ; all the men jeered him, the old 
women reviled him, and the young ones 
laughed at him. Even Sukey, who had 
been his auxiliary, joined in the general 
hue and cry that was raised against him, 
and conspired with the rest to drive him 
to desperate measures. It had its effect. 
One morning he did not appear upon the 
shop-board as usual ; search was made 
after him : he was not to be found : his 
lodgings were empty : and it would have 
been concluded that he had either hung 
or drowned himself, but for the disap-* 
pearance of a pair qf blanjkets belonging 
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to his landlady, as well as all his own 
wearing apparel ; appendages which were 
deemed perfectly useless in the next 
world. But the fact of his existence 
was indisputably proved the next day, 
by the arrival of the following letter, 
directed to the Widder Planettf^ and 
whose contents were as follow. 

" Unkind kreeter, 

My hart is brok : I shal di of 
a kunsumshun, for greaf will ware me 
too my grave ; when I am ded, yu will 
think of me, and wish yu had married me. 
God bless yu til deth : 

Yure lovin Bob^ 

ROBBERT LlNKSTINK.^' 

It often happens that we scarcely 
know our own intentions, till' some kind 
friends help us to understand them. 
There are always, in the worlds 
persons of such acute discriminatioD,. 
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that they can tell, better than we our- 
selves, what it is we want, or if not, 
some lucky accident does it for us. 

Thus, for example, Mr. Barnaby was 
only obscurely conscious of . his views 
towards Mrs. Plaintive, till the indis- 
creet zeal of Bob, transformed him'ihto 
a rival and a lover : and Dorothea l^»oked 
upon him only as an acquaintance, till 
the same cause made him her swain and 
admirer. Like a feshionable couple in 
high life, whom some newspaper writer 
proclaims to be on the eve of a " matri- 
monial union,*' ere, perhaps, such a 
thought had entered into the head of 
either : but then they begin to look upon 
themselves as betrothed, to all intents 
and purposes. 

Things only require to be put in a 
certain train, to be brought to the edge 
of a declivity, and away they go, whe- 
ther we will or not, like an Alpine 
avalanche^ gathering strength and bulk at 
every roll. Just so it was with^Mr. 
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Barnaby and Dorothea, now driven into 
the toils of matrimony; and because every 
body thought they v^^ould marry, espe^ 
cially after the affair of Bob's single-stick 
and quarter-staff, they actually began to 
think of it themselves. Softly if you 
please, reader. Coy as a maiden's 
blushes vi^ere the ideas of Mrs. Plaintive, 
and brisk as a young man's hopes were 
the resolves of Mr. Barnaby. She re- 
tired, he followed ; she blushed, he pro- 
tested; she fluttered, and he prayed. 

One evening, afi^ they were sitting over 
a mug of spiced ale, and eating Welch 
rahbits, Mr. Barnaby mustered courage 
to make proposals in form. I will not 
pretend to describe all the interesting 
confusion of Mrs. Plaintive : I have no 
skill at such delineations ; I must leave 
it all to my reader's imagination, which 
is a very active quality, andwill, I dare 
say, supply all that I omit. Suffice 'it 
to say, that the schoolmaster urged his 
^reasous so strongly, and i^mong others, 
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the benefit that might result to Paul by 
such a union, that Dorothea at length 
consented ; that is, she consented by not 
denying, for when her lover threw hinir 
self upon his knees before her, and seized 
hold of her hand with an impassioned 
look and action, (by doing which, how- 
ever, he knocked a piece of . toasted 
cheese, which she held between her fin- 
ger and thumb, into the ashes), imploring 
her, in the most tender manner, to per- 
mit him to name the ensuing Sunday for 
publishing the banns, she lifted up her 
eyes, fixed them upon him, smiled, and 
exclaimed " finish your ale/' 

Now it is morally certain, that had she 
disapproved of his suit, she would have 
signified her dissent by some one nega- 
tive or other : or she would haye frowned, 
or pushed him from her, or said ^^ get up, 
you fool :'* no, she only said " finish 
your ale/* 

Mr. Barnaby cheerfully obeyed her, 
to the last drop that was in the glass, 
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and then,' kissing her hand, which he 
still held in his, he arose from his kneel- ' 
ing posture, exclaiming, in a' tone of 
voice too triumphant to be mistook, 
*' laud ye the Lord !" Dorothea thought 
he was going to begin a psalm : no siich 
thing ; he was going to be married. 

It was a curious spectacle to behold 
him as clerk, on the Sunday following, 
publishing the banns of marriage be- 
tween Dorothea Plaintive, widow, and 
Peter Barnaby, bachelor, both of the 
same parish. The gravest face in the 
church had a smile upon it, and as for 
Mr. Barnaby's, it resembled a full moon 
peering bloodily through a November 
fog, red, broad, and staring. He saw — he 
could not help seeing, the universal titter, 
and this did not contribute much to hisr 
self-command. In short, he was so per- 
plexed, that when he should have stood 
up to give out thepsalm, he began the 
first sentence of the Athanasian creed. 

T^s iand be gone ! a writer who aima 
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at immortality, must learn to seize those 
things which are prominent, and leave 
those that are common. I cannot, and 
I ought not if I could, stop to detail all 
the particulars that occurred at the re- 
spective house§ofMr. Barnaby and Mrs. 
Plaintive, during the intermediate three 
weeks. They ate and drank, but did 
not always sleep as usual, for the anti- 
cipation of marriage has a powerful ten- 
dency to destroy our slumbers : our pil- 
lows then become places of meditation, 
and our beds are beds of thorns. 

There is an Italian proverb which saysr 

Bella femina che ridCy vuol die, borsu chc piange* 

Which signifies, in plain English, that 

The smiles of a pretty girl are the tears of the purse. 

And what applies to a pretty girl, will, 
I suppose, apply to a pretty woman, 
(mind, reader, that all ideas of beauty are 
comparative, and that when a man se^a 
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with his heart instead of his eyes, he 
'cannot be expected to see clearly): there- 
tore, it is quite natural, I presume, that 
Mr. Barnaby found various sudden de- 
mands upon his pocket, after having 
published his own banns. The expence 
of a ring he would prudently have saved 
by usingthesame thatEzekiel had married 
her with, but Dorothea shrunk from the 
idea with horror, so Mr. Barnaby pur- 
chased a new one, besides sundry trinkets 
and other gewgaws, all of which were 
received as evidences of the fervid love 
that proffered them. 

When the morning, the great, the im- 
portant morning arrived, the school-masr 
ter sprung from his bed with the lark, 
attired himself in his full suit of bottle 
green, put on his new tie-wig, most ex- 
quisitely powdered and perfumed, stuck 
an artificial nosegay in his bosom, drew 
from its obscurity an amber-headed cane, 
from which depended a black silk tassel, 
put on a pair of milk-white gloves, and a 
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new cocked hat, sha{^ed like an apothc'* 
cary's mortar , and thus accoutred he issued 
forth to partake of breakfast with his fu- 
ture bride. When he opened his door, 
he was greeted by the loud and reiterated 
huzzas of all his scholars, who were wait- 
ing to salute his appearance. They 
were joined by many others, to whom 
Mr. Barnaby made his obeisance, and 
then with infinite gravity, headed the 
train, which followed him to the house 
of his betrothed, shouting, with discord- 
ant voices, the following verse, com- 
posed by Paul for the occasion : 1 

Lo ! where be goes in bright amy^ 
The happy bridegroom to his bride : 

Bless the hour, and bless the day. 
That sees them coupled side by side : 

Happy day, 

Happy day. 

For we shall all haye leave to play. 

I 

Mr. Barnaby was greatly delighted 
with this complimentary and hymeneal 

7 
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roundelay, with which the air rung on 
all sides, and thus attended he arrived at ^ 
Mrs. Plaintive's, who was duly prepared 
to receive him* Wherf he entered the 

* 

parlor, he beheld het seated, blushing 
like the rode, and full of sweet confusion r 
She was adorned with all that the united 
elegance of her own and Sukey's taste 
could suggest. Her hair was frizzled 
into a monstrous circumference, and on 
the top of it appeared a little lace cap 
with long lappets, and quilted round 
with flaming pink 4'ibbon. Her neck- 
handkerchief was of the finest book- 
muslin, so delicately transparent, that' 
half of her swelling bosom met the en- 
raptured eyes of her beloved. Her 
gown was of peach-coloured silk, orna- 
mented, at the elbows, with long ruffles, 
and protruded forth, at the hips, by small 
pocket hoops ; a^mart stomacher appear- 
ed in front, composed of sky blue ribbon, "^ 
and adorned with silver fringe: over her 
gown was a small taffeta apron, flounced 
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round with lace, and brocaded with tar- 
nished silver: her stockings were of 
blue silk, and her shoes of crimson vel- 
vet. Like Mr. Barnaby, she had a pro- 
digious nosegay in her bosom ; and from, 
ner ears hung paste pendants, with three 
huge drops that spread half over her 
cheeks, and nearly came in contact with 
a black patch which covered an unseemly 
mole, that shot forth bristles like a week's 
beard. . 

Such an object, so ravishingly beauti- 
ful, so enchanting, who could look upon 
without emotion ? When Mr. Bar- 
naby had satisfied his eager gazing, he 
rushed towards her, and would have 
plucked a kiss from her ruddy lips, but 
Dorothea put him aside with a gentle 
motion, because she was afraid be would 
rumple her stomacher, or perhaps tread 
upon her crimson velvet shoes. The 
impatient bridegroom was submissive : 
he sat down without repining, and ate 
the hot rolls with great composure. 

It would be impossible to describe all 



i 

1 
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the tender glances, and the amorous 
oglings which passed between this fond 
couple as they ^at at their repast ; and 
which was no sooner over,- than they 
prepared to proceed to church. Mr. 
Barnaby handed her out of the house, 
attended by Paul, and followed by Sukey 
and Scroggins, when they were imme- 
diately saluted by a general acclamation 
from the boys and girls, men and women 
who were assembled, and who followed 
them to the church, singing, instead of 
he former stanza, the following one, 
also the production of Paul's pen, who 
had trained his schoolfellows for the oc- 
casion, ever since he was informed of the 
certainty of the intended marriage. 

Hail ! hail I happy pair. 
Smiling youth ! blushing fair ! 
Haste to church : there be wed : 
Hasten night : then to bed : 
Kise to-morrow fresh and gay. 
And bless thy hymeneal day. 

Happy day, 

Happy day. 
For We shall allpiaTc ka^e to play; 



" That you shall, you rogues/* ex- 
claimed Mr. Barnaby between each pause, 
and giving a caper to shew his agility.. 
Paul was well delighted with the accu- 
racy of his performers, and. thoqgh, 
perhaps, it wa8i>ut ^ graceless pcort in 
him to make merry at his mother's ex- 
pence, yet it was innocently done, and 
without the smdifedtparticleof ill-nature^ 
so b6 it forgiven. : 

When the cerendoiiy was over, (in 
which the sexton kindly undertook to 
supply the place of Mr. Barnaby as 
clerk), the now iltiked piiirTetumed to 
their home -^th-^ the ^ same procession ; 
the day was spetiiC'iii festivity and har- 
mtMfjy : tt[6hc!y wasr 'diistribxited among 
the schdittf s \ as many were made happy 
» wer^^ Within their sphere to rtoder so V 
night came Ota : the stocking was thrown 
Sukey piither mistress to bed, and — — 
here I end itny chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Tke progras of ambition — Dorothea flattered 
with the hopes of seeing London^^Paul takes 
up the pen of eoniroversy-^His succcss-^Other 
ep^cimtiu of Us poetical powers. 

What man ever yet knew hi» ovQ^ 
intentions, or how fai^ one stqp, ia the 
road of life» would lead him? Pppe*s 
not^ similj^ of a. traveller over dle^ Alps 
will apply to this a9 well as to the pro- 
gress of learning. The succea^ of one^ 
project leacls us to the contemplation o£ 
another : from^ contemplatioii w^epaas td 
wishing ; from wishing to plaoniing, and 
from planning to action. I caa easily, 
suppose that the first step whi^h leads 
to the gallows, is taken with as little 
expectation of going therei i^thefirst that 
sometimes leads to a throne^ A moderate 
horizon bounds our prospects now: a 
wider by and by : still a wider afterwards. 
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and at last none at all. Neither Mayrius 
nor Cromwell, nor Buonaparte matured 
theevents they afterwardsbrought a^out. 
They seized the occasion as it rose, just 
as the pickpocket seizies the handker- 
chief or watch that falls in. his way. 
Oh ! if a man could always see the end, 
as he certainly sees the beginning, of a 
cokurse of action, ye ermined judges, and 
ye lawned prelates, what would become 
of yoi^? Shut the doors of Westminster 
Hal) and the Old Bailey, break down 
the gallows, level your prisons to the 
dust, make a bonfire of the pillory, throw 
away the scourge, the halter, and the 
axe, and welcome in the millenium. 
Glorious anticipation I I could almost 
quarrel with nature that it is not so. 

My reader will quarrel with me if I 
suspend the narration any longer: so 
adieu, thou pleasing vision, and thank 
you, heartily, for the glimpse of univer^- 
sal peace which you have afforded me. 

It is most true, however, that no man 

L 2 
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knows his own intentions. When Mr. 
Barilaby .married Dorothea, his utmost 
ambition was, that she should continue 
Tier former husband's trade, and he pro- 
ceed in the duties of schoolmaster and 
clerk ; but the honej-moon was scarcely 
over, (it was not over, for it wanted two 
nights of it) when, one night as they were 
lying in bed together, he broached the 
idea to Mrs. Bamaby, of going up to 
London to settle there. Somethings 
appear so improbable upon the first men- 
tion of them, that we do not entertain 
the thought of them seriously. Dr. 
Beattie, for instance, when he was an 
usher at Aberdeen, and wa^ advised to try 
for the vacant chair of natural philosophy 
iti Mareschal college, " the proposal 
towered so high above his expectations, 
that he listened toit with astonishment.'' 
But he tried, and succeeded, to the great 
surprise of himself, and the great benefit 
of his students. 

Now, if a philosopher like Dr. Beattie, 
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^nd a poet, and a good man, to use the 
encomiastic words of Dr. Johnson, as 
applied to him) was astonished, (for a 
philosopher should be astonished at no- 
thing) it may be allowed to Dorothea to 
have been astonished also, at the propo- 
sal of her husband. London I she had 
never seen it in her life, and she never 
expected to see it: no more than I do 
to see Botany Bay, which I never shall, 
unless I go there at his majesty's ex- 
pense : but she had a very great desire 
to see it, for she partly believed that the 
streets were paved with gold, and the 
houses built with silver. It was be- 
yond ,the measure of her comprehension, 
however,how she should get there, and if 

she did get there, what she should do there . 

t. 

All this,however, was her husband's con- 
sideration, who argued the matter with 
such vehemence, and put it in such a 
variety of ways, that she began, at last, 
to think it a very feasible thing. He 
could open a school in London, that 
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would bring him in enough to keep her, 
without the necessity of two separate 
modes of maintenance : tli'at was delight- 
ful : then, Paul would have opportuni- 
ties of getting into life, which he must 
otherwise want : that toached.the mo- 
therms heart closely, and when duty wallcs 
side by side with pleasure, what an agreea- 
ble journey they make of it: lastly, 
Dorothea wbuld see the king and queen, 
and all the princes and princesses,ftnd the 
parliament-house, and the palace, and the 
dukesand duchesses,and. plays and operas, 
and squares,and watchmen, and hackney 
coachmen, and sedan chairs. That was 
charming ! what woman could withstihoid 
such a flood of temptation ? Mr. Bar- 
naby still continued to tickle h^ 4tnagi- 
nation with the raritiel^ of London, 
(where he had once been himself) till at 
4aat it wa9 resolved, ^ and before they 
went to sleep that night, (what other 
things were resolved also, 1 cannot' tell) 
that they would remove to London. 



' 

Happy woman 1 I envy you yout 
dreams. 

During this period Paul was not in* 
active. He had now a new stimulus in 
the person of Mr. Bamaby, to whom, m 
his fiither-in*law, he communicated his 
compositions, and from whom, in retuili, 
be receitfed due comdtieiidation and en- 
coiiragenienth All thoughtii of putting 
hiin totai^ trade wm^ totally 'abandoned, 
and it was maturely Veiotved that he 
riiouM qualify bim8e}f for die situation 
of a clerk or amatiuensisi This was 
exactly consonant to Paul'a wishes ; it 
waa something beyond the usual des« 
tination of a country youth : it partook 
of elevalion in his eyes. Poor squll 
who would rob him of the harmless 
vanity? 

Between the resolution and the act, (I 
am referring to the conversation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Bamaby in bed), Paul had 
but one more Opportunity of correspond^ 
ing with the editor of the miscellany. 
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(that cradle of his genius) to which he 
had already contributed: and now, he 
appeared again in a new character. 
Where are the limits of an aspiring mind ? 
They are like the north, or the south, if 
ypu please : . for one will do as well as the 
other.. Ambition, however, when it is 
a virtue, should have no limits: and 
even when it is; not a virtue, ^provided 
always, it does not sink into a vice) itg 
limits need> not be very accurately de* 
fined. One thing is certaia. There 
never yet was a great man without it:* 
rx matter whether he be a poet, fiddler^ 
statesman, painter,. or king : it is alt olie : 
the enthusiasm that leads a man to great* 
ness is ambition. Sometimes, indeed, it" 
is, frivolous^ as when poor Groldsmith 
broke his shin in trying to excel a wooden 
puppet; and I knew a man, (I know 
him still, and love him) of considerable 
acquirements, who arrogated great supe«- 
riority over me, because of his sup^or 
agility in jumping over ditches, fprding 
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rivers, and running down hills. Oh ! 
what an humble thing pride is after all ! 
you shall see the same man plume him^ 
self upon .some of the highest, as well 
as some of the lowest objects of human 
attention. 

The ambition, however, of doing more 
than we have done, (and sometimes 
more than we can do) is natural to man. 
** To attempt much is always laudable,^^ 
says Johnson, ** even when the enter- 
prize is above the strength that undertakes 
it : to rest below his aim is incident to 
every ^ one whose fancy is active, and 
whose views are comprehensive." And 
he might have added, if he had thought 
of it, that we are^ at no time of life, so 
likely to ** rest below our aim" as at the 
period of youth, while the imagination 
is yet unchastened by the judgment, 
and reason aod truth lie dormant in our 
minds^ 

Paul, who had written narratives, and 
poetry, (forgive me for calling it 30) was 

L 5 ' 
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'not contented : he must dip his pen, for- 
sooth, in controversy ; the thorniest, the 
most unthankful, and, too often, the 
most useless of all intellectual labours. 
Paul thought himself in the right, how- 
ever, and perhaps the reader will think 
so tooj when he knows more of the 
matter. 

In the said miscellany there appeared 
the following question, (thrown down as 
a gauntlet) by an Etonian :. 

" Are men happier from the pleasures, 
and the gratifications of the senses, than 
from the strict practice of virtue ?*^ 

Which question, 'its author proposed 
to examine, in an ensuing number of the 
work, provided no abler pen anticipated 
him. No abler pen, (in his opinion, at 
least) relieved him from the performance 
of his promise : he wrote upon the ques- 
tion, and with much specious iirgament, 
Paul read it, and thinking him, in many 
tespects erroneous, resolved to answer 
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him, and to nup^ott the great ciau$e of 
itiorality; This answer was admitted t 
and as his antagonist never returned to 
the charge, Paul rietir^ fh>m the contest 
with all the honours of victory. It was 
certain that he had the best side to sup* 
port, and I think he supported it tei^ 
well : but the reader shall have hid own 
thoughts in this matter, and jthe blBtte^r 
to enable him so to do, I will introduce 
him, first of all, to the ailments of thfe 
£tonian, whose signature to the paper 
Was Soph^s : after whieh he shail peruse, 
(that is, if he chooses it) the reply of 
Paul,who assumed the signature bfAnti^ 
SophaSy and then, he will be as well qua- 
Kfii^d to decide, as my lord chief justice 
is, (or the jury, if he will let them), after 
hearing both sides of a case. 

# 

SopAd^ begins by stating^ (iii r^ply to 
one who had atteinptMl to answer hU 
question by taking ititfo ionsidenaltioii Ja 
future Mate) that when the tdpic 6m 
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suggested itself to his mind, it appeared 
to hiin, and stiU. appeared, a matter of 
mere curious speculation. ^^ I knew in* 
deed/' he continues, ^' that it could not 
be proposed without alarming the weak' 
and the superstitious : but I knew, also, 
that according to my conception of it, it 
involved nothing that was detrimental 
to theinter^ts of either religion or mo- 
rality : with the conceptions of others I 
had nothingrito do, 

" There is no creature possessing rea- 
son, and believing in a future state of 
retributive justice, that could for a mo- 
ment debate with himself whether it 
would be^a//y more for his welfare 
and happiness to pursue the gratifica- 
tions of the senses, or the duties of vir^ 
tue. But this is. not the drift of my 
question. I merely asked, with a re- 
ference to , ?L present state of existence, 
fl^e^th^K^au wlijuld ,bQ happier f|rpm the 
^|)jte9sures of the;.(^nse8> thaai rfrom the 
strict practice ojf virtue, premising, that 
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those pleasures are not to degenerate into 
perfect liceixtiousness, but to consist of 
such gratifications as are consistent with 
society, but forbidden by religion, and 
considered as inamoral. I did not at«- 
tempt, neither do I mean to attempt, to 
elevate sensual pleasures over the hopes 
of virtue, I simply started the ques- 
tion, as one that might afford some room 
&r ingenious argument, and I shall now 
proceed to detail my own opinions upon 
it, and to detail them freely* 

^^ Man is a sensitive and a rational 
being : but he is a sensitive long before 
he is a rational one. From the first 
moments of his existence, he is capable 
of deriving pleasure and pain from the 
senses: but/years must elapse before he 
can draw any delight from the operations 
of the intellect :, and perhaps, indeed, 
never ; for I have seen men, so purely 
animal, that they seemed to have no con- 
sGipysnesSt of what happiness mind could 
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** With the opisriettions rf ouir is^igtidi^ 
therefore, we are eariy conversant^ and 
gradually we become intimately so. 
Heat and cold^ pleasurable and painful 
emotions, tadtes^ agreeable or disagreea^ 
ble, affect us, and, according as thdd^ 
affections are grateful or otherwise^ we 
-seek, or we avoid them. If childhood 
be allowed to be a state of enjoyment, 
much will be gained in favour of the opi^ 
nion, that the gratificationis of the senses 
are not only intense, but are, perhaps, 
able to fill our capacities for pleasure. 
3%eif delights, (I mean those of child- 
hood) have nothing to do with intellec- 
tion ; they are enjoyed as a jHresent plea- 
sure, and no inquiries are made as to 
what produced them, or to what they 
tend. A savage is but a grown-up chitd, 
and his pleasurejs are pui^ly sensual. 

" From the tardy expansion of out 

reason^ it maybe said, that nearly on'e 

half of our lives is passed in the simpte 

gratifications of sense; so passed, becduse 

8 
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we ai^ yet incapable of passing it other* 
Wise. When, dt length, the mind be« 
gins to tas^ume its proper place in the 
microcosm of man, she commences by 
degrading those pleasures, and calling 
upon her subject to pursue n<^ler ones. 
But how does she endeavour to entice 
him away? Not by filling him with a 
conviction of their futility, but by 
awakening a llew principle of action, by 
holding out future happiness and future 
punishmenf, and by exciting hope and 
fear : and when he relinquishes the de- 
lights he revelled in, he relinquishes 
them with the same feelings that the out« 
law does his country, from which the 
dread of a greater evil impels him to fly. 
He turns aside from the flowery path of 
present pleasure, and enters upon a 
gloomy tract of arid desolation, cheered 
with the promise of something bietter, 
which he has not seen and can only hope 
|br. Religion is the power that drives 
him forward. She preaches eternal 
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pains, and an avenging Deity ! She calls 
him from all the alluiements of life ! 
she paints the pitfals that lie beneath his 
feet, and tells him of the serpents that 
lurk about ready to leap and sting him. 
With a stern^ and awe-inspiring frown j 
she bids him turn his longing eyes from 
fields of bland luxuriance, where stream- 
lets murmur, and gentle zephyrs fan him 
to repose : where all the gay enamelled 
prospect lies before him, glancing ten 
thousand dazzling hues in the sun's rays ; 
where the soul sinks in rapture, and tears 
of bliss overflow the eyes: where plea- 
sure tempts him with inviting smile, and 
points to groves, and streams, and over- 
hanging shades. 

"But no: religion bids him quit 
these love-inspiring, joy-giving scenes. 
She points his view to desart wilds and 
glooms immeasurably spread : tears off 
all trappings, and sets him barefoot 
on a thorny, wildered path ! Gloom]| 
darkness is around him : she hoids the 
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^ross, streaming with blood, before his 
averted eyes : she points to the distant 
goal enveloped in obscurity. Terror and 
doubt fall on him : she bids him listen 
to the groans and yells that load the 
dusky air : she points, with an exulting 
smile^ to bickering fIam^s that burst, 
by starts, upon the fearful eye. She 
thunders in his ear, ^sinner / thesejlanies^ 
devouring jlames^ these yellsy these dgoniz^ 
ing yells J may, perhaps ^ be thine/ yet 
proceed: tremble: and adore /* She quits 
him ; she leaves him overwhelmed with 
horror. 

"Oh! then the shuddering mortal 
looks back upon the scene he has quitted: 
looks back with streaming eyes, and a 
heart torn witb-severest anguish. Per- 
haps he returns : or, if dismay overpower 
him, he proceeds with bitter agony : 
each tottering step is marked with blood; 
the yells, the cries, thicken on his ear : 
the flames blaze around ! the goal is still 
at a distance : he sinks, at lai^t, over^ 
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whelmed v^ith pain, fear, doubt, and 
<iismay ! 

" This is . a picture from which my 
mind recoils with terror : yet, it is such 
a picture as every day presents to the 
eye of contemplation. To pursue it far- 
ther Would lead to a distinction in the 
present question, which I must neces- 
sarily avoid l I mean, the influence of 
the opinion of a future state of reward 
iudd puaislunentSv To return, theref<»^ 
to the (Strict line of argument. 
^ ** For mere man, as a Bensitive bemg, 
virtue has no attraction ; . it can have no 
Uttraction : virtue iapur^ a creation of 
the mind : not so much a good in its^l^ 
as the expected means of acquiring good% 
It is so abstracted from sense, aind sft 
equivocal in its nature, that very few 
Icnow either how tapursue, or how to 
enjoy it. Its delights are rather imn^'- 
nary than real : nay,, its strictest prac- 
. tice is often attended with the greatest 
pain an[d difficulty^ Virtue is inmost 
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b1 ways a sacrifice : and a sacrifice attend* 
ed with no other pleasure than the hope 
of having done i^omething that is to 
secure happiness hereafter: it rarely 
brings with it any present, any positive 
delight. Being thus abstracted in Its 
nature, it need excite no wonder that so 
few are found Who pursue it ; or, that iii 
pursuing it man is reckoned to perform 
the hardest task that can be etijoined 
him. 

**I may assert, without thefear of con- 
tradiction, that were it not for the gene« 
ral apprehension of a fViture state, no man 
would, in this world, be virtuous ac- 
cording to our present notions of virtue. 
He would discard its rigid notions aid dO 
many impediments to the happiness of 
life. I do not deny that a certain degree 
of moral right and fitness would exist ; fcfr 
Vrhere men congregate, there these must 
be : but even that moral fitness would 
extend only Wo far as might be ne<;essary 
to procure or preserve mutual happiness 
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to indi vfduals* Suppose a society with- 
out any belief in a God or in a future 
state of rewards and punishments : 
though that society would be relievedfrom 
many of the restraints that now operate as 
needful cheeky, yet it would be found to 
submit to others co-existent with society 
itself. They would feel it necessary for 
self-preservation, to makemurderacrime : 
to make theft so: and many other in- 
fringements upon the simplest laws of 
social order. But it is evident, that 
personal happiness and security would 
be the only cause why these offences 
were proscribed, 

'' This brings me closely to the deci- 
sion of the question ; and from all that I 
have said, it appears to me abundantly 
evident, that man is formed to receive 
greater pleasure from the gratifications 
of the senses than from the strict prac- 
tice of virtue. Nor is it irreligious to 
believe that, as this world is a state of 
probation, it formed a part of the design 
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of providence to create us v^rith such ca- 
pacities for, and such propensities to, 
sensual pleasure, as should increase the 
difficulty of virtue, and consequently 
the merit of perseverance, and the righ- 
teousness of reward for that persever- 
ance. 

^' Let us suppose an individual free 
from the belief of futurity and the moral 
government of God. What would his 
life be, but one perpetual circle of de-*' 
lights and enjoyments ? Whatever his' 
capricious wishes might suggest, he^ 
enjoys : careless of all but the present- 
moment, he is anxious only to make that 
present moment render its full measurii' 
of bliss: he wanders from joy to joy:' 
every capacity of pleasure is filled to its 
height : when he becomes satiated with' 
one, he flies to another ; novelty is fbr^ 
ever on th^ wing in quest of new ones H 
he revels in endless ecstacy ; and, at last,- 
he sinks iirto the grav^ with regret to 
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le^ve a state whence he haa drawn 9wh 
fullness of delight. 

'^ But^ consider the conditio^ of the 
virtuous mans acting frcm the belief of a 
fixture state, and a: moral gpirerneor of the 
world. His whole Ufe is one. painful 
struggle between nature and reason : it 
i&a state of perpetual warfare^ of hostility 
^gsuwit.the most powerful propensities : 
.he re 8ists» but n^t without repining ; he 
Awegoes pvesent happiness for ^hat which 
he only expects^ and which, even in the 
moments of ^inatical enthusiasm he sees 
but dimly w4 remotely: he confesses, 
in lua heart,, and with his tongue^ that it 
is an arduous contest, and great, indeed, 
ought to be his reward ; foj he has re- 
nounced all the pleasures of this Ufe, he 
has ten thousaud enemies besetting every 
aAFOniie of his nature, and he can inter- 
p<)se only an imaginary shield : he con- 
tinues to resist, till, at last, dei^th kindly 
s^Hunds a retreat, and he dies with the 
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hope of reaping the harvest of hi» Ia« 
bours. 

^^ That the practice of virtue is, ta 
man, a task almost, perhaps certainly^: 
beyond his strength, is a truth that Jiee<to . 
no exposition ; or, if it doesi, let it be 
sought for iA the exhortations of tha. 
churchman, in the ai:g;umentS;Of the phi- 
losopher^ in the persuiasions of the mo* 
ralist. These will shew what is neces- 
sary to virtue : and that being shewn, it 
may be added, that what is. performed: 
with difficulty, and doubt, ia never pe?^ 
formed with pleasure. We do it : but 
like every duty of compulsion^ we do it 
from necessity^ and therefore with reluct-* 
ance. As it, rarely brings with it ^ 
present, or, at most,, opjy a visionary, 
reward, while.asubstantialgQo4>a(;{Coid>* 
ingtoour limited knowledget 1<^. pftein. 
lost, it cannot be reckoned' amoAg^ the 
felicities of life. 

^^ Let me once more observe, ^at i|i 
this discussion I have consta^jtjly rejects 
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ed the idea of a man acting from the con- 
sciousness of a future state of rewards 
and punishments : for, where that belief 
is fully impressed, virtue will be followed; 
and, where virtue is followed, the senses 
can be allowed but few of their gratifica- 
tions. Under this view of the question, 
therefore, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that man would be ha.ppier from the 
pleasures of sense, than from the strict 
practice of virtue : and, consequently, 
that we are formed to receive more de- 
light from the former than from the 
latter. 

" Far be it from me, as a christian 
moralist, to dissuade from virtue, or to 
say that its interests ought to yield to 
sensual pursuits : nay, it is impossible 
thtit this should ever be the case : ibr 
eArly education, habit, and precept, so 
imperceptibly awaken, and so perma- 
nently fix, the dread of future punish* 
ihent,^ that, like the African, who wor^ 
ships the devil from a principle of fear, 
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we pursiie virtue frbm the same selfish 
motive : and are irresistibly impelled to 
ibrego happiness that is within our grasp^ 
for the hope of obtaining greater, ei the 
one hand, and from the fear of suflfering 
more, on the other, than we now do by 
denying our appetites their full sway/* 

I hope they teach better logic at Eton 
than is contained in some parts of thil 
preceding essay : but I will not take it 
out of my hero's hands. The following 
is the reply which he wrote to it, and 
which displays, in my estimation, a very 
tolerable power of reasoning, and an in-* 
tention of mind still better. 

'*Sir, 

" The query of your corre« 
«pondent Sophos has excited my attend 
tion. 

" When I first perused it I was a little 
startled ; but I wished not to prejudge, 
and Sophos had pledged himself to unfold 

VOL. II. ^ 
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his opinions, if no abler hand anticipated 
him. He has done so, and, with your 
permission, I will offer a few remarks 
upon some parts of his letter. 

" He commences by degrading the 
pleasures of childhood, and- reducing 
them to a level with the gross delights 
of mere animal sensation. But his as- 
sumptions here are gratuitous, and I do 
not think that experience will warrant 
them. It is to be remembered that there 
are gradations of intellectual pleasure ; 
and, indeed, it seems to me an unphilo- 
sophical and immoral supposition to 
believe, that a being, endowed with ca- 
pacities for intellection, and having its 
organization complete, should be found 
in a state in which those capacities lie 
inert. The fallacy and absurdity of this 
may be argued a priori; but, it is also 
possible to shew, by deductive reasoning, 
that the opinion is erroneous. Con- 
template children in their sports, and 
examine the nature of their plqa&fures. 
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What gives animation to the one, what 
gives variety to the other, but the pre- 
sence of mind ? Not, indeed, in thesame 
degree as is to be found in the matured 
intellect : but in that degree which is 
sufficient to excite, to cherish, and tp 
direct the feelings, the hopes, the amuse- 
ments, and the desires of childhood. 
The pleasure which accompanies youth 
in the pursuit of its sports, is not, can- 
not be, merely the pleasure of the senses 
abstracted from all consideration of the 
mind. What impels him to the ring? 
Not merely the hope of winning the 
marble, but the mingled desire of evinc- 
ing his superior skill and obtaining its 
reward : or the wish to conquer some 
sullen competitor, or to hold the rank of 
first player. All, or any of these motives 
are* enough to shew the existence of mind 
in its simplest operations : and no one 
will denytheirexistence,that has any re- 
collection of his own childhood, or any 
sagacity to trace action to its source. It 

M 2 
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will be found the same in exammiBg all 
the pleasures of childhood. What in- 
vites him to start at the race, and strain 
ajtid pant to- reach the appointed goal ? 
Not the m^e delight of running, for it 
is often painful from its celerity and exer- 
tion ; but the hope of outstripping his 
antagonist, .^nd the eager anticipation of 
the shouts that await the conqueror. It 
will surely be allowed that the feelings of 
resentment, of hope, of fear; the arranger 
DOients of foresight, and the cautious bsu** 
riers of experience, are to be found in the 
conduct of children ; and, if so, to what 
source shall we refer their origin, if we 
deny them to that of mind. 

" To unfold itself gradually is the pro- 
perty of reason ; and it is no invalidation 
of my argument, therefore, to say, that 
it exists in an ijiferior degree in the minds 
pf children 5 ft)r, the same objection 
would equally hold in niore advanced 
years, and there is not a greater difference 
between the mind of an uninstructed 
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child of six years old, and an adult of 
ordinary faculties, than there is between 
that adult and a man of genius. 

** The effects of religion upon the 
mind of man, as exhibited by Sophoii 
do more credit to his pen than to hisi 
head. If the mild tenor of the christian 
feith really appear to him in s<> solemn 
and repulsive a guise, I fear his mental 
vision requires to be purged of its grossf^ 
humours, by the detergents of study and 
extended knowledge. 

" From what honest, from what law- 
ful, froth what dignified enjoyments of 
life does religion call us away? The? 
exercise of what virtue does it impede ? 
The discharge of what duty docs it re- 
rtrict ? It may bid lis renounce all low; 
M vulgar, all bestial indulgences: it may 
exhort us to subdue the intemperance of 
passion^ to overcome the evil propensi- 
ties of our nature, and to train the heart 
in the ways of virtue : it may promise 
the blissful regions of beatitude to the 
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faithful : it may thunder, in the ears of 
the sinner, the punishments of guilt. 
But, in this, what does it do more than 
the laws of man, — of weak, erring, and 
resentful man ? Is it compatible with 
the eternal order and harmony which 
reign throughout the universe, that hu- 
man nature alone, should be a lawless 
planet, running at will through the 
fabric of creation ? Is it inconsistent with 
the mercy of a righteous Deity, that he 
should reward those who have deserved, 
that he should punish those who have 
erred ? The book of knowledge is laid 
open to us : the laws by which we are 
to be tried are promulgated : the issue of 
trial is announced— ^what would we 
more ? Shall man, whose soul, touched 
with the ethereal spark of reason, kindles 
into a consciousness of futurity^— shall he 
repine because the door Of vile and ob- 
scene delights is closed against him? 
Shall he murmur, because he is forbidden 
to descend below the very herds of the 
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field, in the pursuitof debasing pleasures? 
Shall he remonstrate, because he is called 
upon to earn a glorious stateof bliss, in 
regions of immortality, in worlds of ever- 
lasting joy ? Shame upon the heart that 
does not glow with gratitude as it con- 
templates the opportunities for endless 
felicity which are held out to man 1 and, 
let the sordid being who pants for de- 
lights, at which the gorge of virtue rises, 
wallow in the filthiness of his own de- 
sires, while the chastened, the temperate, 
the good man, enjoys what this world 
can lawfully give, but looks forward to 
bliss unutterable in a future. 

' '^ This declamation of Sophos againat 
religion, seems not to have much con^^ 
nection with the tenor of his argument r 
.but, to have been interpolated, if I may 
so speak, for the purpose of indulging ia 
the expression of opinions which do him 
little honour. 

*' * Virtue,* says Sophos y ' raVely brings; 
with it any present, any positive delight** 
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I deny this, even with the limitations 
which Sophos himself has imposed. I 
will suppose a man totally ignorant, or 
totally careless of a future staie : even to 
*wrA a man virtue will not be without 
delight : and, of course that delight, if 
any, must he present, and if present xmi^ 
be positive. Where is the man, having 
human feelings, that is not delighted 
with the expression of human love and 
gi-atitude ? If I assist the needy, comfort 
the afflicted, counsel the timorous, de- 
fend the weak, and direct the erring, do 
I'&nd no delight, no pleasure, no sweetly 
thrilling sensation j as I read, lii theit 
countenances, as I hear, in their words, 
the looks, the language of gratitude; 
peace, and contentment ? Is it not sooth- 
ing to my thoughts to reflect, that I have 
made those happy who mourned : that I 
have bestowed comfort upon those thafc 
were despairing ? In the world, there is 
not an object capable of giving higher 
rapture to a good man, than the sight of 
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human felicity : he must have the hearir 
of a demon, who can look, unmoved, 
upon the scene of m^n's happiness : but 
what must be hi» pleasure, when he not 
only beholds that felicity, but hears a 
gentle voice whisper to his soul, * this 
18 the work of thy hands ?^ By heavenai. 
I would not exchange such a bliss for 
^ny other that life could offer me : an4( 
this bliss may be enjoyed without any 
reference to futurity : it is present and 
positive. The assertion of Sopho$^ there-^ 
fore, that without the general apprehen-* 
sion of a future state, no man wotUd, ia 
this world, be virtuous, according to our 
present notions of virtue, is false : or, I^ 
should be glad to see by what dexterity^ 
be can support it. < 

" His two pictures * of the individual 
free from the belief of futurity ;' and * th€ ; 
virtiK>u8 man acting from the conscious-^ 
n^ss of a future state, and a moral go ver*^ 
nor/ are conclusive, if we admit his pre--^ 
mises; but, if these be destroy ed^ theoi. 

115 
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they lose their cogency. • I cannot, how- 
ever, bring myself to admire the sensual 
joys of the first : nor do I believe that 
any happiness can be so perfect and un- 
changed, that has not mind for its basis^ 
To that quality alone is itgiven, to reno- 
vate bliss by combinations known^ only 
to itself: v^hile the mere delights of 
sense, paB by repetition, and lose all 
their flavour and poignancy. 

" There are other parts of the letter of 
Sophos which might be justly animad- 
verted Upon ; and there are some parts, 
also, which deserve assent : but, I have 
already extended these remarks to some 
Icngliii ItSdpJl&s should think me wor- 
thy of a reply, I shall be ready to defend 

my arguments, or to be convinced of 

... , 

their futility. I' perfectly comprehend 
the distinction upon which Sophos- 
grounds his argument, and I hopel'have 
shewn^ that with that distinction virtue 
hvings present ^ndi positive delight : that 
no pleasure can be lasting- which is taere^ 
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fy animal ; and that, in fact, man is m- 
capable of receiving any pleasure that is 
entirely abstracted from mind^ 

I remain, Sir, &c, 

AXTI-SOPHOS.** 

V 

Well, reader, kind, courteous,, and be- 
aevoient reader, your " judgment,*' as; 
Hamlet says. Dp you not honestly 
think that Paul has acquitted himself 
tolerably— no, that*s a cold5formal word ;: 
very well ? He has shewn a proper love 
of rational virtue and piety, and a just 
sense of that specioiis sophistry which 
endeavours ta degrade the delights of our 
nature to a level with those of the beasts^ 
of the field. And he certainly came off 
conqueror ; for, notwithstanding his mo- 
dest challenge at the end of his. letter^ 
' Sophos never took up arms against him^ 
which was partly a triumph,and partly a 
disappointment to Paul. But, I am 
afraid the disappointment was greater 
than the triumph, for he had this way of 
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arguing the matter to himself : ^' if mj 
answer had been worth twopence, he 
would have replied to it : but it was 
worth nothing, so he held his tongue/* 
The only consolatory idea that came 
across his mind was the editor's sagacity; 
and as he had given admission to both, 
^t was at least presumable that one was 
as good as the other. So it was that 
Paul's vanity settled it, and who can cry 
shame ? Where is he that would not have 
drawn the same conclusion, without any 
previous demur? 

With this moral and philpsophical 
effusion he sent likewise another effort of 
bis muse, which the reader may not dis-i 
like to see, perhaps, if it b^ only to refresh 
his mind^fter having tbiled through the 
preceding disquisitions. Here it is.. 



cc 



THE DREAM. 



Kj soul (^pretBed with dark despuBy. 

With secret woe mj bosom torn r 
1 d^rish'd every gloomy eare. 

And let eaek raging fsmof^ hmu ^ •■ * 
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Mjr rieq)le88 pillow tbu» I sought^ 
With aogtusb brooded o*ev my lot ^ 

Henounced the world, myself renouncedi 
My Gob, ray duty, aH forgot. 

But, while I err'd in sinful thought, 

And virtue, trembling, fled away : 
Soft slumbers oVr my teases stoIe» 

AbA busb'd in balmy sleep I lay* 

When lo ! a hcaTcnIy shape arose, 
And stood before my woiid*riog sight : 

Forth from her eyes compassion beam'd. 
Than morning^ dawn more imldly bright* 

I marked the lustre of her Test ; 

I mark'd her winning easy grace : 
Her locks that floated on the wind» 

The angel sweetness of her face. 

Hope wa» her naitie, ^e stretched her hand^ 

To raise me from my fallen* state ; 
And, st» she bent, her rosy smile 

Seemed to dispel the doudt of fate* 

I rose, I gazed, with wonder heard 
Her dulcet Toice» her mild behest ; 

^ Shake off," she oried^ *« this sullen griefs 
Arise, be virtuous^ and be blest. '^^ 

The thriHipg accents stroek my ear, 
I turned V adore the bearenly guide i 

Irhe dream was past, the truth remain'd^ 
?rim Julk itadiAg al vvf «vte« 
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Julia again f s,till a visionary mistress ! 
Be patient, reader ; Paul is now in his 
eighteenth year, and it will not be long^ 
thus. He will soon exchange fancy for 
reality. 

That may be true enough, but still I 
am disappointed. You talked of some- 
thing that was to refresh the mind after 
having waded through so many ps^es of 
metapjiysical reasoning : i 

I did so : and intended to perform what 
I promised. 

Truly it was very refreshing la read 
about a gloomy dream,imd a wretch who 
Jbad forgotten his God and himself. 

rU tell you a story. A convivial 
company were sitting round a bowl of 
punch, one sirmmer*^8 afternoon"; con- 
versation was brisk, and the punch stood 
still. An eager son of Bacchus, jogged 
his neighbour to fill his own glass, and 
jpass the bowl round. When he took 
hold of the ladle, he beheld a congrega- 
tion of dead flies floating on^ the liquor.. 
He picked tbem deliberately out, placed 
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them on the table, and filled his glass ; 
after which he swept the flies in again, 
and handed the bowl to him that was 
next. He saw what had been done, and 

bouncing out of his chair, '^ d n you. 

Sir,*' said he, " do you want to poison 
me with the carcases of so many flies ?** 
" Not at all," rejoined the other calmly : 
" then why did you put the flies in 
again ?** " Because,*' replied he, with ad- 
mirable"coolness,** though / did not like 
flies, I was riot certain but you might/* 

Now the application of this story is 
nothing more than a well known Latin 
phrase, DegiLSttbusnQn estdispviandum; 
there is no disputing about tastes. For 
instance, you found nothing refreshing 
in the preceding piece of poetry. Was 
that my fault ? I did for the best, and 
drew from my own judgment. Bat FH 
try again : so take the following effusion 
of my heroes pen, written about the same 
time as the others. 
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♦f VON SCHLEMMER AND • POT LUCk/ 

An Englisbman inTited ooce 

A German friend to dine. 
On plain ' pot lack,* for such hin phrase. 

And drink some |^od port wine. 

• Mein Herr* repaired at proper time» 

With fftomacb for the treat : 
The Yiands on the table plaeed^ 
Von ScBLCMif BR took his seat. 

Soup, fish and beef, by tnms were serf 'd; 

* Mein Herr* declinM each one : 
Eowls^ turl^ies, sauce, thny foljow'd nezt^ 

Von Sculemmbr tasted none* 

His host, at length, by kindness urgM» 
Pressed him to taste some duck r 

* Ach Bern V with groans Von SeELsmnim sai<i^ 

* 1 nil lor de »ovB:»ooK t"^ 



I • 



Ha ! I)a I hia ! that will do* 
I am heaxtiLy glad of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

7%€ sclieme matured — An Hn^JishmarCs homb 
emphatically illustrated — The di^arture of the 
faviihf for London-^Their arrival'^ Discover$ 
Caleb in a new lodging-^Faternotter^r^m ! 

The scheme, of which I gave the 
reader a hint in . the preceding chaf^ter^. 
was rapidly matured hetween Mr. and 
Mrs. Bamaby ; so that in less than four 
months after it was first discussed it was. 
carried into execution. Mr. Bamaby. 
wrote to his illustrious nephew^ to dis- 
close his intentions to him, and to n< 
ceive his advice ; and Caleb, in his reply,* 
urged his uncle, by a variety of ai^u-: 
ments, to repair to the metropolis, where, 
as he said, ^^ his own talents, and those 
of his promising son-in-law, would find 
an ampler reward than could be expected 
in a paltry village/' 

This word paltry^ did not please Mr* 
Barnaby; for that village was. his births 
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place, and where is the man so dull, so 
cold, that feels no veneration, no love, 
no affection, for the spot that beheld the 
days of his infancy ? And where is he 
that does not feel this veneration, this 
love, this affection, increased ten-fold as 
the moment approaches whenhe is about 
to quit those scenes which have inwoven 
themselves with the retrospection of 
every event of his. life? The shivering: 
tenant of the northern world, and the 
fainting inhabitant of the torrid zone, 
alike regret their burnings sund, and fro* 
zen streams : still it is their home, and 
that one word, that dear, that tender 
word, binds to their hearts, with in- 
dissoluble ties, the fond remembYance of 
their natal spot. It has been said that 
this term is peculiar to us : long may it 
remain so : long, long may an English- 
man find peace in his home : light for his 
fiome^ when foes, foreign or domestic, 
w ould invade it : and die in his homey 
when the great Disposer of all things bids 
the an^el of death knock at his door I 
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I am not quite certain whether Mr. 
Barnaby would not have quarrelled even 
with his illustrious nephew, had he been 
at hand, for using that vile epithet : and 
nature might have quarrelled with him 
too, for she had hardly formed a lovelier 
spot than that which the suburban petu- 
lance of Caleb had stigmatised as />a//ry« 
However, the irritation of the uncle was 
but momentary ; it passed away, and he 
reverted to the advice which the letter 
contained. This letter he communicated 
to Dorothea, and to Paul ; the latter of 
whom, whose wishes ran with every line 
of it, cordially assented to all that it pro- 
posed* He, as well as his mother, pant*- 
ed to behold that London^ of which he 
had so much read, of which he had so 
much heard, independently of the desire 
he felt to renew his intercourse with 
Caleb. Besides, in London he could be 
an author more emphatically than in any 
other part of England, and as his secret 
wish, his secret ambition was to become 
an author, and nothing but an authori 
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he longed to see the theatre where so 
many of hh illustrious predecessors had 
signalized themselves. 

All partitJs being concnrrent,thcrefore, 
the matter began to be seriously put in 
action. Mr. Bamaby gave notice to the 
patents of hrs scholars to provide another 
schoolmaster, and to the parson of the 
parish to provide another clerk. He 
collected in his bills with great asiSiduity, 
and his wife did the same. He sold the 
forms, desks, half-a dozen birchen rods^ 
and some other necessary pedagogical 
utensils to the sexton, who proposed to. 
establish himself as his successor ; and 
Mrs. Barnaby disposed of her parapheri* 
nalia to Scroggins, at a moderate rate; for 
he had saved a little money, and the op- 
portunity occurring, he thought it would 
be no injudicious venture to lay part of 
it out for the remnant^ of cloths, tapes, 
buckrams, &c., which were in his mis-* 
tress's possession, and to try and esta- 
blish himself as a master tailor. Nay, he 
had some hopes of espousing Sukey, tt^ 
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tben it would be highly desirable to get 
a wife^ a shop, and a trade, all at oiice. 
Still, however, he looked forward with 
regret to the day of separation, so kindly 
did his honest heart concern itself in all 
the doings of the family he had been rear* 
ed in. 

That day of separation arrived, and 
many were the tears that were shed. 
Sukey wept, and Scroggins wept to «e0 
her weep : Dorothea wept, and Vaul's 
eyes overflbwed because his mother's 
did ; and not even Mr. Barnaby could 
refrain from applying a red silkhand*" 
kerchief now and then to wipe away the 
moisture, that obscured his sight. Good 
wishes attended them from all sides.The 
neighbours assembled round the door to 
wish them prosperity :. those who wera 
more intimate filled the house ; while a 
few grey heads thought they were losing 
the pride of their village in losing Paulj 
When mutual congratulations had 
passed, as far as they could pass, Mr. and 
Mfs. JBarnaby, accompanied by their son^ 
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set forth for the inn whence Caleb had 
departed, and the scene of so many ad- 
ventures, narrated in the course of this 
work. As they went along Mr. Barnaby 
delighted to revive in his wife's mind 
the recollection of those adventures, by 
pointing out, successively, the various 
spots where they were transacted. 

When he arrived in the town he would 
have called upon the baker to inquire 
after the gypsey youth : but he found he 
had no time to lose, so hastening to the 
inn-yard they took their seats in the 
vehicle, which was just ready to set off. 
The onlyperson init,besides themselves, 
was an elderly gentleman, distinguisha- 
ble only by his silence, for he spoke 
only when spoken to, and answered only 
by monosyllables. The conversation on 
the road, therefore, was enjoyed entirely 
by Mr. Barnaby, his wife, and Paul, and 
they found quite enough to talk about in, 
anticipating their approaching felicity^ 

Hey ! pass ! and be gone ! The spires 
of London are in view. Its crowded 
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streets, its noise, its smoke, its endless 
variety,burst upon their astonished sight. 
As for Mrs. Barnaby, her joy was so ex- 
quisite,so titillating,that she ahnost 
herself; while Paul gazed upon the mov- 
ing world with mute surprise. Mr. Bar- 
naby was asleep in one corner of the 
coach, and knew nothing about it till it 
put up at the destined inn, when he 
rubbed his eyes open, and stepping, with 
his family, into a hackney C9ach, drove 
off, in high glee, for Caleb's lodgings. 

Oh! the fluctuatingstateof this world's 
affairs ! When they arrived at Mr. Ink- 
horn's abode, they were told that he was 
in the King's Bench prison, having re- 
moved himself thither a few days before 
by habeas corpus. This was a thunder- 
bolt to his uncle, and lie would fain have 
rated the landlady soundly for telling a 
lie, but she retired from the coach door 
in a pet, and left Mr. Barnaby to pursue 
his own reflections. 

What was to be done ? It was now late 
in theevening,and they were wearied with 
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their journey. To hunt Out Caleb that 
night would be uselegs,so they drove back 
to the inn, and ordered supper andHbeds, 
. Mr, Barhaby resolring, early next mom* 
ing, to proceed to his nephew's abode. 

Paul retired to rest with perfect con- 
tentment, having been assured that he 
should accompany his father, who had 
promised, moreover, that in his way thi- 
ther he would enquire for Paternoster-* 
row, and take him through it. 

Paternoster-row ! what sound more 
grateful to a modern author's ears ? 

Paternoster Row — Paternos— ejacu- 
lated Paul as his eyes gently closed in 
sleep, and his tongue refused its office. 

Happy be thy dreams ! 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 

(To which a third and fourth shall he added ^hcn I know 

that they arc expected,) 

W. Flint, Printer, Old Biiley, London. 
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